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RAIDNARY 
HN p RESIDENCES 


Ta E DAILY NEWS— illustrated, 
tabloid—is the national advertiser’s dest 
opportunity in New York City. 


The largest morning circulation (more than 400,000 
copies) and, at present, the lowest rate per line per 
thousand of all New York newspapers! A twelve hour 
life. Larger daytime sale and more home circulation 
than many New York evening papers. 


AND the peculiar advantages of the tabloid. Less to 
see on the thousand line page, so even small ads are 
seen. Less to ‘read, quantitatively (more qualitatively), 
so all of the DAILY NEWS is read. The unique 
combination of reader attention and reader interest 
makes small space do more work, small appropr-ations 


go farther. For general information and specific facts 
address the ? 


Advertising Of f ices 


512 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


DAILY. 


NEW YORK’S ‘ 
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The Answer 


in Rochester 


178,584 Lines 


That’s the excess of local display advertising in The Times-Union (6 
days a week) over the Democrat & Chronicle (7 days a week) for the 
last four months. P 


Which paper do you think the merchants prefer? 


23,858. Copies 


That’s the excess of daily city circulation of The Times-Union over the 


Democrat & Chronicle given by the last A. B. C. Audit. 
Which paper do you think the people prefer? 


Write Our Service Department for Merchandising Information 


Rochester 
‘Times-Union 


First in Its Field 
Circulation (A.B.C.) 64,018 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON, Representatives 
334 Fifth Ave., New York 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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City lg a BN \9 Separate 
Population a ree, Dwellings 
1,823,779 CRE 390,000 


Seal of Philadelphia 


Philadelphians are not only prosper- 
ous, but have money with which to buy 
the things they want. 


The Bulletin is the ‘‘one newspaper”’ 
which makes it easy for you to sell your 
eoods in Philadelphia. 


7 That’s why local and national adver- 
tisers prefer It. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concen- 
trating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads--- 


The Bulletin 


‘ Net paid daily average circulation for 
ty April: 512,550 copies a day. 
Philadelphia 
neat he ever a olere ars lo prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods 
ie S of stimulating circulation are used by The Bulletin. 
reads the 


B 18 llet 08 The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger than that of any other daily 
or Sunday newspaper published in Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in 
wv ' the United States. 
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PRINTED WORD HAS ONLY STARTED DIVINE MISSION 


N the darkest and most materialistic age that 

mankind has known, ruled by brute force, wor- 

shipful of wealth and worldly power, sodden in 
ignorance and iniquity, there was born the highest 
idealism of all time. Out of muck the richest vege- 
tation springs. In that age of darkness and despair 
three men set out on the strangest journey in his- 
tory; sick of soulless philosophies, they started in 
search of a spiritual ideal, with no guidance but a 
star. Across scorching deserts they rode, through 
cities and villages they passed, through crowded 
bazaars and market places, where curious loungers 
shrugged their shoulders and tapped their. fore- 
heads significantly, while learned philosophers, 
hearing of the strange quest of a star, 


An Editorial 


ments they would perish ina year. There is tre- 
mendous significance in the circumstance that a 
Rockefeller, with little common schooling, and an 
Edison, with none at all, are the heaviest contrib- 
utors to learning in our generation, the one in means 
for teaching and the other in scientific discoveries 
to be taught. 

Learning is the fetish of our age; and yet how 
little learning ever has done for humanity! Has it 


Hovels multiply and crime grows bolder and more 
aggressive and counning. 

In man’s increasing control of nature too lie seem- 
ing limitless possibilities for betterment of human 
conditions. But here again disconcerting facts con- 
front us. Through control and manipulation of 
matter, some of us—a small minority—are better 
sheltered, fed and cared for than were our ancestors. 
Are we happier, more moral, in better health or of 
longer life than they? Alas! No. Nicely adjusted 
mechanism, driven by harnessed steam, gas or elec- 
tricity, may carry us at the rate of 60 or 100 miles 
an hour, but has it carried us from our sor- 
rows, sicknesses and evil -impulses? - No, again. 

Antiquarians tell us of crude cave- 


pronounced the seekers the veriest of 
fools. Dreamers? Idealists ? Yes, 
indeed. But for twenty centuries, 
strangely enough, men have been call- 
ing them—as they will continue to call 
them as long as the Christmas story is 
told—“The Wise Men.” For the star 
they followed, meaningless to the en- 
darkened masses, has led humanity into 
the light eternal. 

Those who despair of journalism to- 
day may take heart. Those who judge 
the profession from only its grosser 
errors and see no tendencies toward 
progress are the fools who shrug their 
shoulders and tap their foreheads as 
the idealists press forward. 

For there are idealists in journalism 
today—more than three. And the star, 
to them who would vision it, shines as 
clearly now as ever it shone over Beth- 
lehem. Human progress, for all that it 
has achieved, is only beginning, and the 
printed word, divinely destined to 
spread the truths that will rule the 
world, is only fairly started on its 
mighty mission. 

Printing is old—yes. Hieroglyphics 
and script are ancient even. But meas- 
ured by human existence, by civiliza- 
tion and even by modern intelligence, 





I HAVE one outstanding wish for the present Administration, and 
that is to inaugurate the era of understanding. I want under- 
standing between the Government and the people. I want under- 
standing among nations. And I want our America to have nothing 
to do with any nation that is not willing to sit at the table and come 
to an understanding. ; 

I want understanding between the Captains of Industry and 
those who make up their toiling forces. Aye, I want understanding 
with those who come to our shores to participate in the benefits of 
residence in America. I want them to come understanding that there 
are obligations as well as privileges of American citizenship. And I 
want it understood everywhere that a man must give as well as 
receive from the Government which shields him. 

Nay, more, I want an understanding between those who would 
preserve our form of Government and those who would destroy it, 
and I want the destroyer or the would-be destroyer to understand 
that he is mad to destroy the thing that makes his existence possible 
and I want him who would preserve to understand his obligations in 
teaching the other his place in Government under the law. 

Nay, more, my countrymen, I want it understood that a nation 
that goes on to the supreme fulfillment must be in every way a 
righteous nation and its people must be a righteous people and in 
the strength of righteousness I know America will go on to the 
supreme fulfillment of its destiny.—From the address of President 
Harding at the celebration of the New York Commercial’s 125th 


ann‘versary. 


dwellers. among our barbarous pro- 


- genitors who were cannibals and suckled 


the marrow from the stone-broken 
bones of their weaker fellowmen. 
Knowledge such as this we call learn- 
ing. Well, cannibals of today have their 
caves gilded with gold and graced with 
silken draperies, -within walls so thick 
that they cannot hear the moans of 
dying and cries of starving brothers, 
the marrow of. whose bones they are 
sucking out, each cannibal absorbing the 
living of thousands. Understanding of 
present conditions will be the new learn- 
ing. 

The daily newspaper that is both mir- 
ror and mentor becomes the fitted tool 
in the hands of fate. Its power to 
enlighten, advance and uplift mankind 
is limited only to the sincerity, vision and 
idealism of the men who conduct it. 

Under these conditions daily journal- 
ism offers to the man of right quality 
and real ability opportunity for power 
far surpassing that of any preacher, 
orator, author, jurist or stateman; for 
the best that any of these can achieve, 
within limited areas and for the moment, 
he may vitalize, humanize and transmit 
unto the uttermost recesses of life, 





the daily newspaper is merely in its 

puling infancy. General reading is a 

younger infant still, that is just opening its eyes 
upon unimagined marvels. 

It is startling to realize that as recently as 1847 
with the invention of the lamp chimney, was pro- 
duced the first steady, bright light for night reading 
that ever had been known. Up to then, virtually up 
to 1875, when the incandescent light appeared, man- 
kind was divided into two great classes, the pro- 
fessional scholars and the unread. The scholars 
read by day; it was part of their work. The com- 
mon man had other work by day and, with no good 
light at night, he did not read at all. There were 
Franklins and Lincolns, but they were rare, Mark 
now the instantaneous and marvelous change. Dark- 
ness began to lift from the mind of man. In what 
is a merest fraction of recorded human progress 
the sales of books, magazines and newspapers have 
multiplied stupendously—particularly the sales of 
newspapers. Every tiny light that glows against the 
darkness of the night is a beacon to the press. 
America leads not because we have better brains, but 
because we have had more oil and higher electrical 
development and have made the most of them. The 
reading lamp is the star the modern idealist seeks. 

The value of education may readily be overesti- 
mated. Edison’s questionnaire has illustrated this. 
It is still more strikingly emphasized in the fact that 
if the colleges of this country or any other had to 
depend upon their own graduates for their endow- 





made us physically stronger or healthier than the 
old Greeks? Are we mentally superior to the an- 
cients? Have we any among us wiser than Solo- 
mon or Socrates, more masterful than Cesar, more 
versatile than Shakespeare? No. Despite all the 
marvelous discoveries and general diffusion of 
knowledge, there has been no appreciable improve- 
ment in mental power. The common level of intel- 
ligence, indeed, is rapidly rising, but the peak no 
further penetrates the mists of mystery than it did 
thousands of years ago. Mankind still are like 
babbling children playing on the boundless shore of 
Time, wondering at the meaningless whisperings of 
the winds arfd racing eagerly to grasp the shining 
shells and pebbles cast out by the waves, thinking 
them amulets of fortune and pearls of wisdom. 

In the rise of the general level of intelligence and 
common understanding of life lies the hope of real 
progress. Socially—in the relations of man to man 
end nation to nation—there would seem to be limit- 
less field for advancement of human welfare. But 
let’s not ignore the reverse facts.- After centuries 
of constructive civilization the world suddenly is 
cast into chaos by the most bitter, most widely 
extended and most destructive war of all time. With 
all our intellectual levelling upward, still alongside 
the palace of the over-rich stand the penitentiary, 
the poor-house and the asylum for the insane. 


thought and feeling. The editor is the 
alchemist by whom the highest inspira- 
tions of the best minds may be trans- 
muted into popular thought and fused into common 
life. ; 

That even the international diplomacy of the 
future will be conducted by newspapers Col. R. R. 
McCormick has been impressing upon the journalists 
of France. The foreign relations of the nations of 
the world, he declares, will be directly in the hands 
of the people themselves, who will exchange their 
views and opinions by means of newspapers rather 
than through the medium of ambassadors alone. 
The transmission of news has become mechanically 
instantaneous, and, thanks to the development of 
independent newspapers and independent press asso- 
ciations, the peoples of the world can exchange 
daily their views on international questions. Evolu- 
tion or revolution, it is. momentous reform. To 
the press it means obligation ani opportunity un- 
dreamed of even five years ago. To the stricken 
world it means the saving agency of a de facto 
League of Nations—or, as opponents of that s-em 
to prefer, the same thing under some other name. 

The press, more than legislature, moulds the laws 
and, more than court, interprets them in their real 
application. We are seeing how even a Federal 
constitutional amendment fails of full enforcement 
until the press shall have awakened public conscience 
and crystallized public opinion in its favor. Re- 
forms do not attain fruition in “Be it enacted.” All 

(Continued on page 24) 
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NEW PUBLISHERS’ BODY 
IN NEW ENGLAND 


Dailies’ Executives Will Meet at Brain- 
tree June 10 for Organization— 
Central Office and Paid 
Manager Considered 


(Special to Epvitor & PvuBLisHeEr) 


Boston, May 24—At a meeting of 
several New England daily newspapers 
held in Boston, it was voted to take im- 
mediate steps to form an association of 
New England daily newspapers, having 
as its object greater unity of action 
and co-operation in matters pertaining 
to the general work - newspaper pub- 
lishing. 


It is suggested that a central office 
for the district be maintained, where 
there shall be on file such statistics as 
labor scales and labor conditions, news- 
print prices, and sources of supply and 
other matters of the same general char- 
acter. A central office is to be estab- 
lished in charge of a thoroughly compe- 
tent man, with such clerical assistance 
as is deemed necessary. This man, as 
soon as he has accumulated the various 
items of information, would be in a 
position to give such information 
and advice to any New England pub- 
lisher, a member of the association, who 
was negotiating a new wage scale, or 
other matters of general interest. The 
proponents of this organization idea have 
no man in view for this particular posi- 
tion, but they believe’ that one can be 
secured and that he would be a valuable 
asset to the organization suggested. The 
expense per individual paper would not 
be large, and would be apportioned in 
an equitable manner. The hackers of 
the scheme are assured that the Boston 
daily papers will co-operate to the full- 
est extent. 

The organization is not intended to 
supplant, but is intended to work in con- 
junction with the various committees 
of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, and it is expected that the 
greatest amount of assistance will be 
given by that national organization. 

Charles H. Taylor, Jr.. of the Boston 
Globe, acting for himself and other Bos- 


ton publishers, has extended an invita-- 


tion to all New England daily publishers 
to meet at the New England Kennel 
Club, Braintree, Mass., June 14, at 10 
a. m. daylight saving time. This meet- 
ing will take the form of a field day and 
will last from early morning to sunset, 
with two executive sessions and a lunch- 
eon. 


The committee on organization con- 
sists of Benjamin H. Anthony, New 
Bedford Standard, John R. Rathom, 
Providence Journal, William H. Dow, 
Portland Express, John D. Plummer, 
Springfield Union, Frank E. Sands, 
Meriden (Conn.) Journal, Willard B. 
Howe, Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, and 
John A. Muehlin, Manchester (N. H.) 
Union-Leader. 


U. S. Correspondent for Petit Parisien 


A cable dispatch from Paris printed 
in the Philadelphia Public Ledger this 
week announces that the Petit Parisien 
has just made arrangements for the 
Ledger’s exclusive news service in Paris, 
including the special articles being writ- 
ten by Col. Edward M. House, who is 
now in Europe making a survey of the 
European situation. The Petit Parisien 
will shortly send a member of its staff 
to the United States as American cor- 
respondent. The Parisien’s representa- 
tive will make his headquarters in the 
t-edger Building. 
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MARY WHITE 





By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


Epitor1at Note—This fine piece of writing by a father at the time of 
the death of his only daughter is reprinted from the Emporia Gazette. 


THE Associated Press reports carrying the news of Mary White’s 
death declared that it came as the result of a fall from a horse. 
How she would have hooted at that! She never fell from a horse 
in her life. Horses have fallen on her and with her—‘“I’m always 
trying to hold ’em in my lap,’”’ she used to say. But she was proud 
of few things, and one was that she could ride anything that had 
four legs and hair. Her death resulted not from a fall, but from a 
blow on the head which fractured her skull, and the blow came 
f-om the limb of an overhanging tree on the parking. 


The last hour of her life was typical of its happiness. She 
came home from a day’s work at school, topped off by a hard 
grind with the copy on the High School Annual, and felt that a 
ride would refresh her. She climbed into her khakis, chattering to 
her mother about the work she was doing, and hurried to get her 
horse and be out on the dirt roads for the country air and the 
radiant green fields of the spring. As she rode through the town 
on an easy gallop she kept waving at passersby. She knew every 
one in town. For a decade the little figure with the long pigtail 
and the red hair ribbon has been familiar on the streets of 
Emporia, and she got in the way of speaking to those who nodded 
at her. She passed the Kerrs, walking the horse, in front of the 
Normal Library, and waved at them; passed another friend a few 
hundred feet further on, and waved at her. The horse was walk- 
ing and, as she turned into North Merchant Street, she took off 
her cowboy hat, and the horse swung into a lope. She passed 
the Tripletts and waved her cowboy hat at them, still moving 
gayly north on Merchant Street. A Gazette carrier passed—a High 
School boy friend—and she waved at him, but with her bridle 
hand; the horse veered quickly, plunged into the parking where 
the low-hanging limb faced her, and, while she still looked back 
waving, the blow came. But she did not fall from the horse; she 
slipped off, dazed a bit, staggered and fell in a faint. She never 
quite recovered consciousness. 


But she did not fall from the horse, neither was she riding 
fast. A year or so ago she used to go like the wind. But that 
habit was broken, and she used the horse to get into the open to 
get fresh, hard exercise and to wok off a certain surplus energy 
that welled up in her and needed a physical cutlet. That need 
had been in her heart for years. It was back of the impulse that 
kept the dauntless, little brown-clad figure on the streets and 
country roads of the community and built into a strong, muscular 
body what had been a frail and sickly frame during the first years 
of her life. But the riding gave her more than a body. It re- 
leased a gay and hardy soul. She was the happiest thing in the 
world. And she was happy because she was en'arging the horizon. 
She came to know all sorts and conditions of men; Charley 
O’Brien, the traffic cop, was one of her bes: friends. W. L. Holtz, 
the Latin teacher, was another. Tom O’Connor, farmer-poli- 
tician, and Rev. J. H. J. Rice, preacher and police judge, and 
Frank Beach, music master, were her special friends, and all the 
girls, black and white, above the track and below the track, in 
Pepville and Stringtown, were among her acquaintances. And 
she brought home riotous stories of her edventures. She loved to 
ro'lick; persiflage was her natural expression at home. Her humor 
was a continual bubble of joy. She seemed to think in hyperbole 
and metaphor. She was mischievous without malice, as full of 
faults as an old shoe. No angel was Mary White, but an easy 
girl to live with, for she never nursed a grouch five minutes in 
her life. 

She hungered and thirsted for righteousness; and was the 
most impious creature in the world. She joined the Congregational 
Church without consulting her parents; not particularly for her 
soul’s good. She never had a thrill of piety in her life, and would 
have hooted at a “‘testimony.”” But even as a little child she felt 
the church was an agency for helping people to more of life’s 
abundance, 2nd she wanted to help. She never wanted help for 
herself. Clothes meant little to her. It was a fight to get a new 
rig on her; but eventually a harder fight to get it off. She never 
wore a jewel and had no ring but her High School class ring. and 
never asked for anything but a wrist watch. She refused to have 
her hair up; though she was nearly seventeen. ‘Mother,’ she 
pro‘ested, “you don’t know how much I get by with, in my braided 
pigt>ils that I could not with my hair up.’”’” Above every other 
rassion of her life was her passion not to grow up, to be a child. 
The tomboy in her, which was big, seemed to loathe to be put 
away forever in skirts. She was a Peter Pan, who refused to 
grow up. 

For her pallbearers only her friends were chosen; her Latin 
teacher—W. L. Holtz; her High School pincipal, Rice Brown; her 
doctor, Frank Foncannon; her friend W. W. Finney; her pal at 
the Gazette office, Walter Hughes; and her brother Bill. It would 
have made her smile to know that her friend. Charley O’Brien, 
the traffic cop, had been transferred from Sixth and Commercial 
to the corner near the church to direct her friends who came to 
bid her goodby. 

A rift in the clouds in a gray day threw a shaft of sunlight 
upon her coffin as her nervous, energetic little body sank to its 
last sleep. But the soul of her, the glowing, gorgeous, fervent 
soul of her, surely was flaming in eager joy upon some other dawn. 
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GEORGE BURBACH PROMOTED 


Retains Title of Advertising Manager 
In Charge of Dispatch Business 


George M. Burbach, advertising man- 
ager of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, has 
been advanced to the duties and _ re- 
sponsibilities of 
the position until 
recently held by 
W. C. Steigers, 
who recently re- 
signed as_ busi- 
ness manager on 
account of ill 
health, but re- 
tained his con- 
nection with the 
Post - Dispatch 
as an officer and 
director. For the 
present Mr. Bur- 
bach will retain 
the title of advertising manager, but will 
have complete charge of business matters 
of the Post-Dispatch. 

Mr. Burbach has taken an active part 
in national organizations concerned with 
advertising and has been one of the pro- 
gressive leaders in the newspaper de- 
partment of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World for several years 
past. 


¥ 





Grorce M. Bursacu 


OFF 11,777,928 LINES IN APRIL 


Month’s Lineage Largest This Year— 
Three Cities Show Gain 


April advertising lineage was the larg- 
est so far this year carried by 116 news- 
papers in 25 leading cities, but it ran 
11,777,928 lines behind the total for 
April, 1920, according to figures just is- 
sued by the New York Evening Post 
Statistical Department. The 1921 total 
was 96,928,647 lines. Gains were made 
by 23 newspapers, and three cities—Los 
Angeles, Cincinnati and Oakland—show- 
‘ed higher lineage totals for 1921 than for 
1920. 


The tabulation by cities follows: 


1921 1920 Loss 
New York...13,138,166 14,183,448 1,045,282 
Birmingham. Hy 794,002 2,165,926 371,924 
Chicago..... 030,921 6,118,644 87,723 
Philadelphia. ¢ 365,501 7,182,543 817,042 
Los Angeles. 6,637,862 6,545,042 92,820* 
Baltimore. ... 4,300,943 5,225,263 924,320 
Boston ...0. 4,880,927 5,952,308 1,071,381 
Detroit ..... 4,295,130 5,287,282 992,152 
Cleveland.... 3,949,350 4,945,725 996,375 
Buffalo ..... 3,205,254 4,208,536 1,003,282 
Washington.. 3,872,224 3,884,094 11,870 
Si; Bemis... 3 »574.340 3,579,640 5,300 
Indianapolis. 2 2'857, 560 3,026,280 168,720 
Minneapolis... 2,856,924 3,260,960 764 036 
St. Paul . 2,244.368 3,002,338 757.970 


Milwaukee... 2,680,820 3.056.578 








S. Francisco. 3,669,810 4,275,194 
New Orleans. 2:814.952 3 "340, 206 52 
Cincinnati... 3,047 700 2,900,100 147, 600° 
Louisville.... 2,625,323 2,640,006 14,683 
Houston.... 2,243,640 104,958 
Columbus.. . 3,287,300 307,110 
Providence.. 2, 2,709,180 175,658 
Restile:..... 3 5 3,564,288 949,032 
Oakland. 1,788,920 1,762,054 26,866" 
Totals ....96,928,647 108,706,575 11,777,928 
* Gain. 


Puckette Again Heads City News 


Charles McD. Puckette, managing edi- 
tor of the New York Evening Post, was 
re-elected president of the New York 
City News Association at its annual 
meeting, in the rooms of the Association, 
May 18. Newspapers represented were 
the Herald, Telegram, Times, Tribune 
Staats-Zeitung, New York Herold, 
Evening Post, Morning Telegraph, 
Brooklyn Eagle, World, Evening World, 


Evening Mail and Associated Press. : 


Other officers were elected as follows: 
Vice-president, L. W. H. Emmert; sec- 
retary, J.,E. Hardenburgh; treasurer. 
W. G. Henderson; executive committee, 
H, M. Crist, Brooklyn Eagle; Osmund 
Phillips, New York Times; Kenneth 
Lord, New York Sun; Hood MacFar- 
land, New York Tribure, and T. E. 
Niles, New York Evening Mail. 


Bhould | 
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ORGANIZATIONS TAKING ACTIVE STEPS 
ON AGENCY COMMISSION QUESTION 





Conferences of Interested Parties Being Held to Discuss Ways to 
Effect Change and Other Meetings Projected—Letters from 
Publishers and Advertisers 





NTEREST in the principle that 
agencies should derive their compen- 
sation directly and wholly from their 
dients has been stimulated into activity 
by the affirmative stand on this question 
taken by Epirror & PusiisHeER. It has 
jong been recognized as an economic 
entity. Individuals in every contact 
with advertising have talked of it con- 
tinually—almost continuously. Organ- 
iations have discussed it officially, and 
sme have taken verbal and recorded 
notice of it. But until Eprror & Pus- 
USHER declared unequivocally on April 
% that the commission basis as it now 
exists is wrong and should be abolished 
no step of a positive nature looking to 
readjustment of agency compensation 
methods had been taken. Now _ indi- 
vidual opinion is beginning to find ex- 
pression through organized action. 

That newspaper publishers years ago 
deemed the commission system unfair 
and no longer necessary is proved by a 
resolution passed by the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association in 
1917. At the convention of that year 
jason Rogers, publisher of the New 
fork Globe, introduced the question+ 
Why should publishers pay commis- 
sons to ‘advertising agents for services 
rendered advertisers—not publishers?” 
he minutes of that convention carry 
e following: 


Time Has Arrivep 


“During discussion it was reported 
hat the Association of National Ad- 
ertisers had passed a resolution approv- 
mg the principle that commissions 


fiould be paid by the advertiser, and it 
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as stated that the same view prevailed 
ong the advertising associations in 
anada. Many publishers do not allow 
mmission on local business, and in 
ome of the larger cities the publishers 
0 a net business with any advertiser 
sing 10,000 lines a year, whether for- 
i or local. The rate for general 
wsiness is in most cases higher than for 
al business. 

“On motion, a committee, of which 
aon Rogers was chairman, prepared 
d presented the following resolution, 
hich was adopted: 


“WHEREAS, From time to time 
many years the question has arisen 
to whether the payment of commis- 
n to advertising agencies should be 
id by the newspaper publications, or 
ect by the advertiser; therefore be it 


“‘RESOLVED, That it is the opin- 

of the American Newspaper Pub- 
ers Association that the time has 
ed when in the interest of adver- 
» agencies and publishers, the 
mission or fee should be paid by 
advertisers as a direct service 
ge.” ” 


The resolution itself certainly was 
tong and definite. But. notwithstand- 
§ the affirmative position it defined 
Association took no positive action 
tectify the evil it recognized officially. 
ertheless, that its membership is 
ll of the belief that agencies should 
ive their entire compensation di- 
tly from the advertisers finds’ ready 
conclusive proof in the letters re- 
ved by Eptror & PusLisHER in the 
few weeks, some of which were 
ted in last week’s issue of this paper, 
‘a few more of the many remaining 
roduced in this issue. Indications are 
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not lacking that publishers are prepar- 
ing for action that will be positive and 
conclusive. 

Agencies themselves do not deny that 
the system has fundamental faults. A 
few stand for net accountings to their 
clients, but in most instances even those 
who aver this as their practice admit 
variations that tend to nullify the de- 
sirable result. At the same time they 
admit that it is possible for a solution 
to be arrived at which will not only not 
diminish their rate of compensation, but 
may even increase it. : 


The most determinate action that has 
been taken since the publication of Ep- 
1roR & PuBLISHER’S editorial of April 
30 is that of the Association of National 
Advertisers in its semi-annual meeting 
in Atlantic City, announced last week in 
this paper. 

It is understood that the matter is 
not to be allowed to lie quiescent. Hith- 
erto discussion of the question has been 
confined, so far as advertisers are con- 
cerned, to advertising managers. Since 
its settlement is a matter closely con- 
cerning the business policy of a manu- 
facturing organization the advertising 
managers have not had full power to 
act. Now, however, it is before the ex- 
ecutives of nationally advertising con- 
cerns, whose eyes have been opened to 
its importance. Not a few of them 
have given instructions that it must be 
pursued to a conclusion. 


It is within the knowledge of Eprror 
& PustisHer that inter-conferences by 
representatives of interested organiza- 
tions have been held and that others are 
arranged. As we suggested in our issue 
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of last week, organizations representing 
all the interests involved, advertisers, 
agencies and publishers, should get to- 
gether in one committee and decide 
finally upon a method of procedure that 
will bring*about the desired change in 
a manner which shall be satisfactory to 
all. That the conferences mentioned 
will have that result there seems to be 
no doubt. 

It is not possible, for space reasons, 
for Eprror & PUBLISHER to reproduce in 
this issue, nor in succeeding issues, all 
the letters it has received endorsing its 
stand for direct compensation to 
agencies. Room is found, however, for 
presenting a few of them here: 


* * * 


N the position you have taken on 


agency commissions you have 
brought forward, to our minds, the 
most vital question that advertisers 


have to face at the present time; and 
you have summed it up very tersely in 
your final paragraph “Agencies should 
look for their recompense to the par- 
ties they serve.” 


“Advertisers, of course, desire and 
should pay for services rendered by 
agencies in the preparation, placing and 
checking of advertising. The amount 
paid for this service should be estimated 
on the basis of the services rendered 
and not on the amount of money ex- 
pended. 

We have had the pleasure of dis- 
cussing this point with a number of men 
in the advertising agency business, and 
it is our impression that the agency men 
themselves would welcome a settlement 
of this question. 

It would certainly make service 
paramount to success; and advertisers 
must be served, and served as never 
before, if advertising is to continue to 
be the least expensive form of mass 
salesmanship. 

We believe that two things will do 
more to overcome present malpractices 
—first, net rate for local and foreign 





IN NO SENSE IS AGENT EMPLOYE OF PUBLISHER 


HAVE always believed and always 


advocated that advertising agents 
should be paid for their services by the 
advertisers and not the publishers. I 
believe some of the largest and best 
agencies in the country are of the same 
opinion, In no seuse is the agent the 
employee of the publisher. It is true 
that he does a great deal to stimulate 
advertising and to increase its volume, 
but that is what he is in business for. 
If the volume is not increased his busi- 
ness does not increase. 

The fundamental defect of the pres- 
ent arrangement is that the agent too 
often is influenced by the compensation 
paid to him by the publisher and, un- 
fortunately, too often the publishers in 
their anxiety to get business attempt 
to influence the agent by a large com- 
mission or by many tricks of the trade 
by which some advantage may accrue 
either to the agent or his customer. 

The agent, as a rule, prepares the 
copy, makes a study of advertising in 
all its forms and gives expert advice 
to his client. The advertiser should 
pay for that very ‘valuable service which 
he receives. That being the arrange- 
ment the agent is bound to piace the 
advertising in‘ such thediums as best 
will benefit the advertiser. Favoritism, 
friendship and all those elements which 
do more or less enter into business ar- 
rangements largely disappear and he is 
dealing with his client in a strictly busi- 
ness and scientific manner to obtain the 


largest results for the money expended. 

It has often been urged that the 
newspapers are justified in paying the 
commission because the payment of the 
accounts are guaranteed by the agent. 
The many sad experiences which news- 
papers have had in the past where agen- 
cies have failed does not in any way 
justify this argument. With the present 
method today of establishing credits it 
is an easy matter for the publisher to 
determine the responsibility of the large 
advertisers who employe the services of 
agencies. It is hardly fair to the con- 
cerns which place their own advertising 
and especially to the small merchants 
or manufacturers that they should pay 
the regular advertising rates and not 
have the benefit of the expert agent who 
prepares the copy for the rival or larger 
competitor. The cases are numerous 
where newspapers or magazines or Dill 
boards have been favored with advertis- 
ing because of the larger commission 
paid by them than by some other med- 
ium which in reality would have been 
more productive in results to the agents’ 
clients and which doubtless would have 
been used had the agent received his 
compensation from his client. 

I beliéve the time is not yery far 
distant when the present arrangement 
will be changed, and agents will serve 
those who employ them and be paid by 
them. 

H. F. Gunnison, 
Publisher, Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
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advertising—second, no commissions to 
advertising agencies. 

The writer believes in some adver- 
tising agencies and recognizes the need 
that advertisers have for some adver- 
tising agencies. Their compensation, as 
previously stated, should be based on 
service rendered rather than amount 
spent. 

A. M. Stewart, 


General Manager, 
Thos. Leeming & Co., New York. 


* * * 


THE editorial, with reference to the 

method of compensation of advertis- 
ing agencies is, in our opinion, most ex- 
cellent. 

We concur fully in the views ex- 
pressed in this editorial, because it is” 
our distinct feeling that the present 
method of compensation is basically 
wrong and fundamentally unsound. 
We shall welcome the day when adver- 
tising agencies place their business on 
a proper basis, deriving their compen- 
sation directly from the advertiser un- 
der an arrangement whereby they will 
be compensated for service rendered. 

Cuas. A. Luck, 
General Manager, 


Conklin Pen Mfg. Co., Toledo. 


* * * 


PUBLISHERS and advertising agen- 

cies must work out the. details of 
how this commission matter should be 
handled between them. 

However, there can be no question 
that the method under which advertis- 
ing agencies are now compensated for 
serving their clients, the advertisers, is 
illogical and unsound. I do not think 
it would have endured as long as it has 
if it were generally understood among 
executives who authorize advertising 
appropriations. If they knew they were 
engaging in a practice exactly similar 
to allowing their purchasing agent to 
draw his pay from the sellers from 
whom he buys, they would not tol- 
erate it. 

It is true, to a certain extent, that if 
we would advertise we must abide by 
existing rules, but when the rules are 
so contrary to all recognized standards, 
of good business and so subversive to 
the advertiser’s interests, he is bound 
to wake up to this some day and see 
that they are changed or quit the 
game. 

J. J. Kety, 
Vice-President, 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 


* * * 


EFERRING to your editorial of 
April 30th, in- regard to agency 
commissions: The advertiser really 
should pay the agency commission like 
the client pays a lawyer’s fee, and like 
any other service is paid for, but it. is‘ 
not going to go that way. The agencies 
do not represent the publisher, but they 
have business to place, which the papers 
want, and the publisher is going to have 
to pay the freight. ‘It is a great deal 
like the handling of fire insurance. A 
clearing house is necessary especially 
for the smaller papers. 


Most newspapers have a special rep- 
resentative in the East who deals with 
the agencies. The agency gets a com- 
mission and the special gets another, 
and lately the 2 per cent discount rule 
has been observed. The papers are 
therefore paying too much in commis- 
sions, and in the case of the Gazette, 
whose rates are low, compared to its 
circulation, the combined commissions 
are burdensome. The extra 2 per cent 
is a fraud in most cases, as it is deducted 

(Continued on page 28) 
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PUT HUMAN INTEREST INTO YOUR HOTEL 
COLUMN AND IT WILL BE READ 





Exchange Editor Can Play Important Part in Making Hotel Run a 
Success—Portland Writer Gives Some Hints on How to 
Keep Posted on Visitors to Your City 





By FRED LOCKLEY 


Eprrortat Note.—Mr. Lockley is the associate publisher of the Oregon Journal and 


a regular contributor to its editorial page. 


He is one of the best known men in the 


Northwest and in the article that follows it is entirely possible he is giving away the 
secrets of how he learned the first name and business of every man in Oregon. 


HERE is an old saying that the team 

that is kicking isn’t doing much pull- 
ing. This is merely another way of say- 
ing that the only way to pull a heavy 
load is with a long pull, a strong pull 
and a pull all together. Most news- 
papers could accomplish better results 
and accomplish them with less friction 
if there was better team work. 

Every successful newspaper man 
knows that the more names you have 
in your paper, the more human interest 
you attach to these names the easier the 
work of your subscription department 
will be and the harder it will be for 
other papers to win your subscribers 
from you. Team work between the dif- 
ferent departments on a newspaper is 
too big a subject to handle in a brief 
article, so I am going to discuss the 
relation of the work of the Exchange 
Editor to the man who is handling hotel 
arrivals. At first glance there would 
seem to be no relation, yet no two de- 
partments can work in greater harmony 
than these two. 


Tips FoR INTERVIEWS 


As the Exchange Editor goes through 
the papers he clips ont the items of in- 
terest to the various departments, in- 
cluding all mention by the exchanges of 
Portland people who are visiting in their 
towns as well as of their citizens who 
are visiting Portland. He hands these 
clippings to the hotel reporter. Rarely 
a day goes by that there is not a valuable 
tip for an interview in these clippings. 
For example, the owner of a garage is 
coming to Portland with his son to buy 
five cars. 

He will hire three extra men in Port- 
land and will drive the five cars back 
to Prineville or some other inland point. 
Without this tip this man’s name on the 
register would mean nothing to the re- 
porter. Through the tip he knows that 
the man is an old-time resident of Prine- 
ville and the fact that he coming down 
to buy five cars shows that conditions 
around Prineville must be good. 


Lists THAT ProvE VALUABLE 


Consequently, the man is good for 
an interview not only on road conditions 
but also on general farming and stock 
conditions in his section. More than 
half of the clippings will refer to people 
who are coming to Portland who are not 
going to the hotels but are visiting 
friends. Usually the name of the friend 
or relative is mentioned. Very often 
the item states they are coming down 
to the wedding of a relative, to a family 
reunion or for some other specific pur- 
pose. By the use of the telephone the 
man who is covering the “random obser- 
vatious around town” can get the story 
in short order. 

Suppose a new man is put on the hotel 
beat. There is no need, as is often 
the case, of his being scooped by the 
reporters for the other papers. By going 
to the hotel and meeting visitors from 
out-of-town cities and getting from them 
a list of their fellow townsmen who have 
moved to Portland he has a list that 
will prove invaluable. All he needs to 
do when he sees the name of a man 


from Klamath Falls, Wallowa, Uma- 
tilla, Roseburg or Albany or any other 
town in the state is to look in his “blue 
book” for the name of some resident of 
Portland who formerly lived there, call 
him up on the telephone and ask who 
the visitor is and what he does. 

The man you call up will be pleased 
to be consulted. He will go out of his 
way to give you a good story. The 
result will be that the man about whom 
you publish this story will wonder where 
you got it, will talk about it to his 
friends, will cut out the item and show 
it to them, and to please him his local 
paper will publish it and thus your paper 
will receive additional publicity. 

In these days when so much of the 
travel is done by automobile it pays a 
reporter to cultivate the leading garage 
men of the city. An occasional mention 
of your source of news will not only 
please the garage men but will encour- 
age them to find out for you the names 
and home addresses of the tourists who 
patronize their garage. Excellent stor- 
ies, can be secured from these birds of 
passage. 

Another mighty good scheme is to 
write to the editor in each town, enclos- 
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ing stamps and ask him to send you the 
latest telephone directory. If a man 
writes his name rather illegibly on the 
register, by referring to the telephone 
directory of this town you can usually 
not only get his initials correctly but you 
can get a line on his business and resi- 
dence. Using this in connection with 
a city directory and an occasional glance 
at his local paper will soon give you a 
wide acquaintance over the state. 

The surest way to get the out of town 
papers to copy references to their local 
citizens is to put an unusual twist on 
the item. You notice on the hotel regis- 
ter the names of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Blackman, Heppner, Ore. If in writing 
a brief item about them the reporter says 
“The Blackmans are pioneer residents 
of Heppner which was founded in 1872, 
by J. W. Morrow and Henry Heppner, 
who started a store there, the county 
being named for Mr. Morrow and the 
town after the other member of the 
firm,” every old-time resident of Hepp- 
ner in Portland will read this item with 
interest. 

It will be copied in the Heppner pap- 
ers and Heppner subscribers will be 
gratified at the mention of their town. 
Just beneath the signature of the Black- 
mans, the reporter notices the scrawling 
signature “William Hanley, Oregon” 
The mere mention.that William Hanley 
is a guest of the Hotel Portland will not 
be given a second glance but if the re- 
porter makes his story read as follows 
the item will be of real interest: “The 
signature of William Hanley of Burns 
is on the register at the Hotel Portland. 
‘Bill’ Hanley has overflowed Burns 
and Harney County and claims the 
whole state of Oregon as his domicile. 
The signature looks as if he had signed 
it with a fence rail or something else 





WHAT IS THE ANSWER? 


By D. FITZ-GIBBON 


Advertising Director, New York American 


HY is the world so inconsistent? 


Bald barbers tell you how to recover 


your lost hair, while those most loudly preaching the virtues of advertising 


to others never seem to practice it themselves. 

I am talking particularly about newspaper publishers. Their emissaries 
make the welkin ring with the praises of advertising, but why—oh why— 
do these self-same publishers hardly ever advertise their own goods—their news- 
papers? 

Is it that it would not pay? Perish the thought! Could you imagine any- 
thing lending itself better to picturesque advertising than the doings of the 
modern newspaper? 

Is it that in a city like New York the cut-rate—or should I say cut-throat? 
—comnetition among the newspapers has not left them enough simoleons to 
afford a live and up-to-date promotion department? It would almost look like it. 

The little sporadic advertising that some newspapers carry on in other news- 
papers is so negligible as not to be worthy of mention. 

Is the newspaper as an institution getting old and tired? 

Is it a sad but true fact that it is barren of imagination and new ideas, 
when it comes to advertising itself? I have often wondered. I am still won- 
dering—and probably shall have to keep on wondering. 


Bennett sent Stanley to Africa. Splendid advertising! 


Lord Northcliffe had a famous “movie” made showing the making of the 
Daily Mail, entitled, “From Forest to Breakfast Table.” It was an enormous 
circulation-getter. He promoted several air races almost immediately after the 
aeroplane had been invented by the American Wright Brothers. He did several 
other startling things in the way of promotion and reaped magnificent rewards 
in the way of advertising and circulation. 


This, however, is not to boost Lord Northcliffe but to bewail our own short- 
comings, our lack of enterprise and alarming signs of hardening of the pub- 
lishers’ arteries. 

If I owned a newspaper. I would—but there, I nearly spilled a tremendously 
valuable idea. But I would, nevertheless! 

If publishers cannot think up anything themselves, there are any number 
of advertising agencies. who. without unduly exercising their inventive powers, 
could map out live and fascinating campaigns to advertise a newspaper. And 
if such campaigns would not pay handsomely, I’d eat my last year’s straw hat. 


Why don’t newspapers advertise like other big business enterprises, in a 
stylé and manner befitting the magnitude of their undertaking? I cannot give 
a satisfactory or serious answer to this question, which reminds me of an Eng- 
lish musical play, in which the prettv chambermaid confessed to the man she 
was keeping company with, “When I first met you. George dearest, I never 
could quite make out whether you were poor or stingy.” 








equally appropriate to one of the bigge 

stock men of the Inland Empire. 
“Col. Hanley is not only the fag 

double of William Jennings Bryan } 

he is one of the ‘unique figures of 

west. In speaking of him Irvin Coy Only 

calls him the Demosthenes of the Dese 

the Plato of the Prairie and the Sa 

of the Sagebrush.” ’ 
Suppose you have the name of a 

and his post office and you know nothing 

about him. It should be easy to mi 

a good story of him. For example, ty 
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one fact you have to work on is gg For 
signature of F. B. Mangus, Shaniko, r" 

An item like this based on the abpg it P 
facts will be copied in the Shaniko pap a 
and will be read with interest by whic 
readers of your paper. “F. B. Mang “\\, 


is down from Shaniko and is register 
at the Hotel Seward. Shaniko is { 
terminus of the Columbia Southg = ™ 
Branch of the Union Pacific Railrogpughly 
It is in the center of a rich stock grggiots © 
ing and farming district and enjoys qo the 
reputation of being the terminus of ggime a 
of the crookedest railroads in the Unig Ther 
States, the road having more  cungpatents 
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than a hoop snake, lying on a_ sageprese 
bank on a sunny day.” pnother 
Day in and day out a reporter wapide of 
any ingenuity can turn out a column mpater 
personals full of human interest andes” fi 
will use a little of the gray matter ing It’s t 
cranium he can put a twist in most @gresent 
them that will bring a smile to the fagalue; 
of the readers of his paper and not alter 
anyway offend the man about whom of 
item is written. roduct 
hey ar 
BLETHEN FORECASTS A. M. PAP ay 
‘ 
Seattle Times Starts Daily Graphic : wh 


Prepare Public for Tabloid Size 
(By Telegraph to Epvitor & Pvustisuer) 


SEATTLE, May 20.—An intimation tlt see: 
the Seattle Times may establish a mote thi 
ing newspaper here is given by Col prod 
B. Blethen, editor and publisher, in ir squa 
lowing statement published in todgphen ch 
issue. ysis, tl 

“Another exclusive feature of @tirely. 
Times is daily graphic people oftengom 
why we have given this supplementffanges 
the regular evening edition an indiglter th: 
ual name. This is because in the mf big sz 
idly changing conditions of Amerglet us 
journalism, it is perfectly possible ely n 
the owners of this newspaper may igesh fr: 
it desirable to issue a morning editiftd as | 
If this should occur, it is obvious it It : 
this newspaper must possess individmeterial, 
ity both of make-up, form and naglopiner 
and as the trend of newspaper wo People 
towards briefer news items and gre 6rigin 
quantity of illustrations, it has see@ Proje 
desirable to give our readers the bemkes th 
of this new idea, while we, at af. T 
time, familiarize the public with tabgentor 







form and establish our copyright an e1 
name and style.” ’ act rig 
The Daily Graphic consists of reas | 


pages off news pictures, cartoons, cof hing j 





and shoft stories. Ost nm 
eee eS long a: 
Standardize Legal Ad Rates 
The Minnesota legislature has paifiThe jn: 
an act to standardize rates, measa com 
ments, etc., for legal advertising atiterjalis; 
becomes effective on July 1. It mediation | 
net increase of about 20 per cent ist be 
rates to be charged above the exiMfl) may 
schedules. The law was drafted by{2) ave 
torney General Hilton and represent§3) wid 
labor of many months performed chil4) con 


by Sam Y. Gordon, state printer $5) psy. 


publisher of the Brown’s Valley #6) pop 
bune. pase) ee ee 1) indi 
Closes Paris Office he thir 


itive or 
mous ani 
‘ . 

the orig 
N fact, 
nificanc. 









The Montreal Daily Star has 
its bureau in Paris. Miss Doris 
ning, of Montreal, was in charge of 
bureau. 
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bis\-IT TING YOUR PRODUCT TO ITS MARKET 
a ESSENTIAL TO SALES SUCCESS 
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diQnly Close and Skilful Analysis Can Reveal Its Strong and Its 
bes a Weak Points and Show What Must Be Done 
; with It to Make It Fit 
fam 
nothing By J. GEORGE FREDERICK 
to. mad President, The Business Bourse, New York. 
rple, thd EpiroriaL Note.—This is the first of a series of five articles written especially for 
1 is th Ep1itor & PusBLisHerR by Mr. Frederick, who for years has been engaged in research 
a work. The full series will cover in detail just what steps must be taken to make certain 
aniko, of advertising and marketing success. This is a new presentation of the subject, and 
1€ aboy it packs into five brief articles the essential points of what every merchant and manu- 
} facturer, every advertising agency and every other factor in advertising and selling 
ko Pape must know to work intelligently in making a full analysis. The succeeding articles, 
by which will appear in Epitor & ? UBL ISHER weekly until the conclusion of the series, will 
gover completely and in detail ‘‘Analyzing the Market,” ‘“‘Analyzing the Agency,” 
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“Analyzing the Advertising Copy” 


HERE'S a big difference between 
South merely a “product” and a thor- 
Railropughly merchandisable product. Mil- 
ck grains of dollars are wasted every year 
joys i the rock of this difference, and it’s 
s of qqpme a red lantern were hung on it. 

e Unit There are hundreds of thousands of 
e  cunapatents in the archives at Washington 
a saygepresenting “products” of one kind and 
tnother which will never be known out- 
rter wagide of them. And there are many other 
olumn gipatented and equally valueless “prod- 
s” from a commercial point of view. 
ter ing It’s the relation a product bears to a 
most gresent or possible market that fixes its 
the fagalue; and as a product is a thing that 
alterable and flexible a tremendous 
bt of profitable work to be done on 
roducts when they are new or after 
hey are on the market. It is always 
adily conceded that a new: article 
eds to be analyzed as to its market, 
t there is resistance against analyzing 
e article already enjoying some sales. 
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1d not 
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raphic 
d Size 
SLISHER) 
ation tg lt seems hard for some men to appre- 
h a mogate that there are plenty of instances 
Dy Col f products which have had a 90-pound 
er, ing square inch sales resistance, but that 
'n todahen changes were made, based on*an- 
ysis, the resistance disappeared almost 
e of @tirely.. Many firms barely existed 
often@om hand-to-mouth until certain 
slement#anges were made in their products, but 
n indmter that they shot to their real goal 
1 the @ big sales without much delay. 
Amer Let us take first the case of an en- 
ssible ely new product....It comes often, 
- may @gesh from someone’s hands, but consid- 
ag edited as finished and ready for the mar- 
vious it It should be’ viewed chiefly as raw 
individ@terial, and a starting point for de- 
and Opinent. 
er wortgPeople often wonder why an inventor 
nd gre originator rarely makes a success of 
as sees Project—why someone else so often 
the bemikes the thing a success after taking it 
. at mer. The explanation is simple. The 
ith tarentor or originator nearly always 
pyright # an emotional faith and pride in the 
: act rightness, “as is,’ of his article, 
-s of dtreas the subsequent purchaser cares 
ns, comlhing if the re-shaped product bears 
most no resemblance to the original 
long as it fits the market and sells. 


OnLy RAW MATERIAL 


Rates \WorK AND RESEARCH 
has pafThe inventor or originator does not 
, measa complete job—he originates only a 


sing a@terialistic thing, whereas the complete 
It meditation of a merchandisable product 
cent infst be 
he exiMffl) material or mechanics, plus 
fted by#2) average adaptability, plus 
present#3) wide marketability, plus 
‘med chil4) compact, neat, attractive, plus 
printet #5) psychological appeal, plus 
Valley $6) popular or fitting price, plus 

1) individuality. 
- Fhe thing must be put through an in- 
tive or laboratory process quite as 
fous and important as the first work 
the originator. 
fact, the modern idea, one of great 
hificance in’ business teamwork, is 


has ¢ 
Doris 
large of 










and “Analyzing the Advertising Medium.” 


combinaticn research and technical lab- 
oratory work on a product, so that there 
will not be frequent and wasteful lack 
cf completeness in an article from a 
marketing point of view. 

Scientific men, who are coming into 
industry in increasing numbers, are ap- 


J. GreorGe FREDERICK 


preciating the inescapable merchandising 
or sales point of view necessary to con- 
sider in the making of scientific or tech- 
nical researches of a product. It is the 
sheerest business impracticality to con- 
duct scientific and technical investiga- 
tions which have only a theoretical or 
abstract value. 

One of the most pointed truths in 
business technique is that while many 
inventions and products may be devised 
which have some interest or even use- 
fulness, there is only a relatively small 
percentage which has a commercial 
value. 


PAss THE QUESTION ALONG 


Some of the most modern technical 
research departments combine both 
functions technical as well as sales an- 
alysis. Other technical research depart- 
ments have a free rein to devise and in- 
vent and investigate what they will, but 
their findings are tested in a commer- 
cial research department. Still other re- 
search departments or laboratories take 
their orders from a commercial research 
department, which simply asks that a 
solution of specific problems be found. 
For it is quite true that a great many 
brilliant commercial developments are 
the result of vision as to what are the 
market desires and the concentration of 
technical brains upon the problem of 
meeting these desires. 

The great rubber companies are con- 
stantly making experiments as to new 
applications of rubber, and if it is dis- 
covered (as it has been) that rubber is 
an excellent material for picture frames, 
then the question is passed on to the 
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commercial researchers who analyze the 
subject from the selling anu consumption 
points of view. 

The laboratory analytical test should 

cover such facts as: 

(1) The adaptability in cost, nature, 
operation and use and _ general 
commercial availability of some 
article to be considered. 


NR 


The usefulness, volume of pos- 
sible sale, technical excellence or 
defects under average conditions 
of use and abuse of an article or 
device. 


(3 


The devising of new models or 
materials to fit certain market con- 
ditions or opportunities. 


(4 


The re-shaping and re-planning 
of an article or device to fit the 
commercial necessities and advis- 
abilities, from the point of view of 
price, profit, class of users, volume 
desired, etc. 

(5) The selection and study of a new 
article of manufacture ‘desired 
which will meet with equal success 
the suggestions of technical econ- 
omy and feasibility as well as 
maximum sales and profit possi- 
bilities. 

(6) A technical examination of all 

competitive goods and an analysis 

of competitive claims, and the 
working out in figures of the ex- 
act comparative standing of 
various brands or types of goods. 


Triep ON WatcHEs, Too 


One of the significant methods of an- 
alyzing a product from the market side 
is to make a consumer investigation 
which will produce a cross-section of 
consumer attitude to the line of goods. 
For instance, the corset-buying “history” 
of some thousands of women was taken 
some time ago by my organization to 
learn why the women changed from one 
make to another. 


In a questionnaire containing other 
items the matter as to corset buying ex- 
perience was included, so that when all 
the returns were in it was possible to 
see on what point each corset had “fallen 
down” or “stood up,” under consuming 
conditions. The plan was also used in 
a watch investigation to determine how 
the different makes of cheap watches 
fared in the hands and minds of pur- 
chasers. 


From such data it was developed what 
were the weak points of all the articles 
in the market—a most important matter 
to be informed about in planning the 
appeal; that is, the effective arguments. 
A product, to a sales and advertising 
manager, is simply an aggregation of 
appeals, some quite strong, some less 
strong. The problem is to build up a 
product which has a maximum of appeal 
for the particular field desired, and to 
know the relative strength of these ap- 
peals. The average firm knows only in 
a rough way the relative strength of its 
appeals; why not analyze them accur- 
ately and fully? 


Tue Cuier FActors 


The usual range of appeal for a prod- 
uct is made up of combinations in 
various degrees of strength of the fol- 
lowing: 

(1). Price 

(2) Utility 
(3) Convenience 
(4) Appearance 
(5) Service 

(6) Reliability 

(7) Recommendation 

(8 Taste 

(9) Economy of Use 
(10) Prompt availability 
(11) Reputation and familiarity 
(12) Advertising 


9 


Now, it has been proved over and 
over again that salesmen will select their 
own ideas of the strongest appeals, or 
insist that the appeal varies in strength 
according to the prospect he’s talking to. 
They are often encouraged to do this; 
but it is also proved that there is al- 
ways one fundamentally strongest ap- 
peal, or strongest set of appeals, which 
it is wisest to stress to practically all 
prospects, and through all salesmen and 
advertising. 

In other words, an analysis for any 
given product will show that certain ap- 
peals are supreme; that for a certain ar- 
ticle appearance may be 60 per cent; 
reliability 20 per cent and recommenda- 
tion 20 per cent, and for another product 
the appeal may be some other ratio. 

It is not theoretical, but highly prac- 
tical, to make a searching analysis of the 
appeals of your product, so that they 
can be rated accurately. It makes the 
sales manual more definite and valuable; 
it is of immense value and importance 
to the advertising manager and the 
agent, and it strikes far closer to the 
bull’s eye in results. Your target is 
thus distinctly defined and you know the 
range and the ammunition required. 


How Ir Is Done 


How is it done? 
asking your 


Certainly not by 
stenographers, wife or 
mother-in-law! It is done by making a 
carefully controlled research test on 
consumers, possibly also on dealers, and 
tabulating the results to reach the neces- 
sary averages. Dr. Hollingsworth, of 
Columbia University, blazed the way for 
this method some years ago and it is 
now a practical method of proved worth. 
Some time ago a talcum powder made a 
remarkable demonstration of how rapid 
a success can be achieved in this hard 
field by researching the appeals. The 
traditional ideas of what appeals count 
most in selling talc were all upset by 
the facts; and a big sales list was the 
result. 


It was found that smell, not smooth- 
ness or sanitary quality, was by far the 
biggest appeal. 


In all articles of household or average 
family use it is important to carry the 
analysis even further. It should be 
studied by practical home-economics, 
consultants. It is amazing what ab- 
surdities are perpetrated, what wastes 
indulged in, out of sheer failure to get 
a practical but scientifically trained 
women’s point of view under average 
home conditions. No wonder that 9 out 
of 10 articles for household use put on 
sale do not live longer than a few years! 


Last of all, the analysis must extend 
to the wrapping of an article—to the 
shape, size, color and general appearance 
of the article as it will look in the store. 
In many articles, notably toilet articles, 
this factor rates astonishingly high in 
sales value. It rates higher than is gen- 
erally appreciated in almost all articles. 
The eye and the sense of touch are the 
mechanisms of the brain that must be 
effected, and if an adverse current ot 
feeling is started by a product’s appear- 
ance even strong logic has little chance. 

Every one of the above enumerated 
factors must be analyzed, if they have 
any bearing at ait-on the product at 
hand, to arrive at maximum success. 


Lindsay Buys Fayetteville Observer 


North Carolina’s oldest newspaper, the 
Fayetteville Observer, was purchased 
May 14 from John A. Park, by David A. 
Lindsay, of Marion, Ind. Mr, Park 
took over the property in January, 1920. 
Mr. Lindsay was publisher of the 
Marion Chronicle. He has assamed fuil 
charge of the paper. The present- or- 
ganization, he stated, will be maintained. 
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The name, the first decoration and th 
headline, together lift the optical cente 
of the advertisement well above the ge. 
metrical center, as is quite right. Th, 
eye is caught as it roams over the Page 
and the idea of the rug sale is got iny 
the brain before the eye tires of jx 
search for an interesting object. Th 
interesting object is the unique and j. 
logically artistic decoration. That it 


ment of such anacronisms that the de- 

MARKED IMPROVEMENT 
*able but which have real appeal and 
Type Effects decoration should have been rectangular 


10 Editor & Publisher for May 28, 
signer is enabled to produce advertise- 
Dailies Are Given, Credit for the Great Advance That Has strength—the artistic ignoring of art. 
in outline, dimensioned proportionately 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING STYLE SHOWS itis that, but itis by the skilled employ- 
ments that are not only optically agree- 

Been Made in Designing and Arranging As a matter of pure technique, this 

with the little figures, though turned the 





By GEORGE FRENCH 


(pBSERV ERS of the progress made in 

newspaper advertising have noted 
with pleasure that during the past year 
or so there has been a great advance 
made in the designing of those adver- 
tisements which are originated by the 
staffs of the newspapers themselves, or 
by advertising interests working especi- 
ally for newspaper use. Intimate ac- 
quaintance with all advertising activities. 
catering to newspaper work, suggests 
that this improvement is being pressed 


display, except the name of the firm, and 
that is in the nature of a trademark, and 
is so near like the other type as to make 
no discord. The display lines are all set 
in upper and lower case, which is a very 
important element of harmony. The 
type emphasis is secured by the differing 
size of the display type, and through 
the skilful use of italic lines. Balance is 
secured by rightly placed decorative il- 
lustrations, and the placing of the 
masses of type next. 


other way. 





(Continued on page 37) 


by the newspapers themselves in the in- Note that the illustrations illustrate 
terests of their advertising clients, aided the text, but do not tend to obscure it or s 
in no small degree by the new crop of draw the eye away from it; and note it 
service and art agencies, and always sec- further that the decoration under the 3 g 
onded and promoted by those advertis- name of the firm is harmonious in mo- ; R b 
ing agencies that read correctly the signs tive with the general commercial motive ‘ I 
of the times. of the advertisement, and is toned to 6 © r 
That this improvement in advertising slightly overbear the little figure draw- These Fine Oriental Rugs c 
design is manifesting itself markedly in ings, but to not in the least detract from cl 
the advertising of department stores is the dominating tone of the name of the At New Low Prices re 
proof, if any was needed, that its in- firm and the main descriptive display St 
spiration comes largely from the adver- line which gives the keynote to the ad- Last October carne the first sweeping price reductions on Oriental rugs. Ij 
tisers themselves, and that its execution vertisement. This affected our entire collection, large. as it is. Today comes a second th 
into concrete advertising is being fur- Tue Opricat Quatity : : : ant mnt eal 
thered in the offices of the newspapers. Tide Whdet> Sine: Sckasion the tani g 
IMPORTANCE OF DESIGN the fore in the mind of the reader, dom- 
Advertising men who are especially inates the optical quality of the whole 
interested in design on account of its advertisement. The name of the firm is ” 
effect upon the productivity of advertis- informative only. It is so familiar to Small Rugs tr 
ing have been watching this tendency to- all readers that its optional force is need of many small Orientals © get, Mahal, 11? 9! feet . 
ward more careful work with great limited by that fact, while the line about a er ee ” 
interest, and have seen in the drift evi- the rugs has a new and novel interest + $45, $50, $55 Arak, 127 x 9° feet lo 
dence of a real awakening to the initial which helps to make of it a more em- ee ial 30 fos all 
importance of design, and, because of phatic eye-catcher. , . $125 ; du 
the progressive multiplying of the num- Symmetry, which is a very important = ete Ti 
ber of advertisements published, the ne- element in design, is furthered in this mpdtldons oycastea. sisi too ak ~ tr $3 
cessity of attracting the attention of piece by the skilled arrangement of the iis etaba nu 
readers to them become more and more units—the display lines, the masses of ® ® lio 
apparent. If they are not seen they will the text and the illustrations. These 
not be read, and if they are not read they latter are brought still more closely into First Spring Showing of ter 
will not bring results. harmony with the general form and con- zs : on 
The accompanying reproduction of a tcur of the piece through the device of Dainty Lingerie Frocks for Women 
department stare advertisement illus- enclosing them with the light freehand Just wheri you're thinking of your Summer wardrobe, here come the new lingerie frocks, a very at 
trates very well the length to which de- drawn line, making of each irregular of delicious colors and lovely fabrics, blossoming in new styles and’ novel decorative : 
sign already has gone. It is in many figure a rectangle which is approximately i i i wa 
respects as perfect as it is humanly pos- proportioned like the whole advertise- wo 
sible for its class to be. It is too long ment. abc 
for the best proportion; but in that we This is a touch by the artist or the de- ate Gates cen ing 
have to consider certain limitations due signer that may not readily be estimated pote ys afford them. siv 
to conditions that are not easy to control. at its true worth. It is what we may Rinetprtitemenh, I 
The newspaper page is just so long, and call a redeeming touch, as otherwise the fd say ser cb ma 
advertisements that run to three to five figures would form three irregular and co ad ones mn ny hay 
columns in width must extend the length irritating units. ; ent 
of the page to get the full benefit of Decorative Errscts ss to anc 
their size. The advantage that this ad- Chis ait lk ia tue a anc 
vertisement might gain through shorten- h ” nga’ eo oe eee ee oe THIRD PLOOP fitt 
ing it to meet the ideal proportion as - agg wit 4: eo in out- was 
to length would be more than offset if [ine- , But it stands by itself, not in con- Latest Arrivals in Paris Lingerie Blouses wre 
there were to be placed under it a series punttson with any of the other forms, Originality is the charm of Paris blouses—a smart creative touch that sets the Fashion in in 
of small advertisements to fill the space and It does not therefore markedly fight a collar or a trimming. These new arrivals, in ain wl olodaeden linen, are enchanting of 
us treed. with them. It is recognized beside as an examples of what the season offers in noveltits, mal 
. extraneous feature, injected where it is For instance—an entirely new frill collar, che A Paris slip-on sport ict ia italic sere 
Harmony ATTAINED to serve its purpose of bringing the at- Hoan "Bowe dal high neck of a shoulder veh me he pores plod yt 
In all other artistic respects than pro- tention value of the composition in the tae. — A whisequels . es 
portion, this advertisement is about as near vicinity of the crucial line. Its Another delightful overblouse of gaily colored And one demonic cveblousin the Pats wii A 
near right, from the standpoint of the violation of a law of symmetry is there- ee ee ne oes —< a eaeueas: woghans a 
—_ who ee the importance fore not a defect but a real benefit to THIRD FLOOR med 
of catering to the human eye, as it is the advertisement, and its use as it is : 
safe to expect under newspaper condi- placed, and in this particular advertise- Women’s Beaded a 
tions, and under the conditions that sur- ment, just as it is used, demonstrates the Crepe Gowns $60 "R 
round the production of newspaper ad- truth that in advertising the main com- fa aaieaatiiiisdiiaaicthaen Be 
vertising all along the road from mer- mercial object is often more easily at- of Summer, you'll like these lovely frocks of inst! 
chant to newspaper. tained through the violation of an art and Canton crepe, embroidered tein 
Bearing in mind, then, and making principle than by its more strict observ- artaan tsdien ate masts E 
due allowance for it, that if this adver- ance. ouitcd adit taaaindees adve 
tisement could have been made up one It is however also to be observed that well-made and graceful styles to offer at this ) prov 
fourth of its length shorter it would in the allowable violation of an art prin- wonderfully low peice. i; 

7 ° “ . 7. = > THIRD PLOOR ead 
all details have been about perfect, let’s ciple in- advertising designing calls for > verti 
note some of the other design essentials. more actual knowledge of art than vert; 

Harmony is secured through the use would its perfectly correct use. This ao - ———j}_ plete 
of the same face of type for all the appears to be an anacronism. Possibly Mr. French discusses this advertisement at great length in the accompanying articit] Sec’ 
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| advertising. 
| prove the advertising being done by its 
' readers; it suggests new ways to ad- 
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A GOOD DEAL OF ADVERTISING WASTED 
BY NOT BEING WELL AIMED 


Discriminating Choice of Mediums Quite as Important as Careful 
Preparation of Copy to Make Space Worth the 
Money It Costs 





By JESSE H. NEAL 


Executive Secretary, The Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


HE tendency of the times is to- 
wards greater specialization in the 
applications of this wonderful economic 
force we call advertising. The growth of 
advertising, like the growth of industry, 
has been marked by the development of 
highly specialized tools and machinery. 
To be a master advertising workman, 
you must be able to pick the right tool 
and use it skillfully. 

Not only are the industries themselves 

specialized but the processes within each 
industry are specialized to the last de- 
gree. : 
Our big retail stores are specialized. 
Daily newspapers, which are sometimes 
referred to as “general” media, are spe- 
cialized to meet the needs of special 
classes of readers. Some readers never 
read the market pages, and others never 
see the woman’s page or the sport news. 
If your ad for a new cook is run under 
the “Lost and Found,” you may appre- 
ciate the significance but you will not 
get the flap-jack tosser. 


“Must Aim RIGHT 


Advert’ ‘gq like any other force in- 
creases / .ectiveness as it is concen- 
trated o ie resistance to be overcome. 

Wha 1 opportunity for intensive ad- 
vertis’ effort is disclosed by the fol- 
lowin» igures. Ninety-four per cent of 
all ¢ orate business in trade and in- 
dus’ is done by 232,000 concerns. 
Th average gross annual business is 
$338 and their aggregate gross an- 


nual bu. amounts to about 80 bil- 


» lions. 


This tremene. ying-power is cen- 
tered in the hand: .f but a fraction of 
one per cent of the »opulation. 

Are you shooting a our 105,000,000 or 
at your own particula, game? 

Someone has said chat conspicuous 
waste reaches its zeniti when a pretty 
woman kisses a small boy. But what 
about the spectacle of beautiful advertis- 
ing going where there can be no respon- 
sive thrill of interest on either side? 

I do not mean to disparage any legiti- 
mate form of advertising. I believe and 
have preached for years that the differ- 
ent advertising mediums are co-ordinate 
and not competitive. Each has a place 
and function for which it is specially 
fitted. I do condemn, however, the 
waste which results from using the 
wrong advertising tool for the purpose 
in view. It has cost advertisers a lot 
of money to discover that you can’t 
make a cross-cut saw take the place of a 
screwdriver. 


CREATE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


As an illustration of the inter-depend- 
ence of different kinds of advertising 
mediums I need only to point to the re- 
lationship between daily newspapers and 
retail trade papers. 

Retail trade. papers create more ad- 
vertising for newspapers than any other 
instrumentality, except perhaps adver- 
tising departments. 

Every trade paper features newspaper 
It ‘strives. constantly: to ‘im- 


vertising ; it reproduces and criticizes ad- 
vertising by retailers; it presents com- 
plete plans for regular, seasonal and 
special sale advertising. 


Many trade papers have service de- 
partments which actually write news- 
paper advertising for their readers. One 
such paper serves 2,000 retailers and 
furnishes copy for newspaper space 
worth from $15,000;000 to $20,000,000 an 


nually. 


It is not necessary, I am sure, to go 
into detailed definitions of business 
papers. As you know, “business papers” 
is the general term for trade, technical 
and industrial papers, which circulate 
among retailers, wholesalers, manufac- 
turers, industries, engineers, architects, 
etc., ete. 

I wonder if you know that the paper 
carrying the largest volume of adver- 
tising in the world is a business paper? 
Do you know, too, that the second and 
third papers on the list are also business 
papers? One of these papers recently 
carried as much advertising in one num- 
ber as the thirteen leading papers in the 
general consumer field. 

In the entire country we have less 
than 10,000 so-called ‘‘national” adver- 
tisers. Five years ago there were 160,000 
advertisers in business papers. How 
many more there are now I do not 
know. 


An Important FUNCTION 


In carrying out the principle of spe- 
cialization, daily newspapers fulfill an 
important function, because they special- 
ize in localities, just as business papers 
specialize in definite trades, professions 
and industries. 

This affords an opportunity for the in- 
tensive cultivation of certain districts. 
The advertising pressure can be varied 
to meet the requirements in each sec- 
tion of the country. 

Many advertisers use the retail trade 
papers to get retailers to stock their 
goods, and then use the newspapers to 
reach: consumers’ only in the places 
where the merchandise is on sale. 

Recently a technical paper published a 
list of 26 advertisers who had been con- 
tinuously in their paper for 40 years, and 
a list of 53 who had been advertising 
continuously in the paper for 30 years. 


for May 28, 1921 
This record is typical of the older 
papers. What a tribute to advertising as 


well as to the medium. 


The best copy in the world will be 
wasted if it does not get into the right 
medium. You may ride in a $10,000 
automobile, but if you try to get to 
Brooklyn by going north on Broadway 
you will lose out to the fellow in a 
Tin Lizzie who heads east for the 
Brooklyn Bridge. 


You wouldn’t buy space in a San 
Diego newspaper to advertise ear-mufts 
and arctic overshoes; not while you 
could get into the good newspapers in 
Duluth, Grand Forks, Hetena, et al. 
Then why advertise the same articles in 
one periodical reaching the people in all 
these cities? 


What’s the use of shooting 
if you don’t aim at the target? 
argues Jesse H. Neal. You 


may not always hit the bull’s 
eye, but you’re far more likely 
to make it than if you fire at 
random. 





A large part of the water which flows 
over Niagara is simply the scenery in a 
stupendous spectacle of Nature—another 
part turns a thousand wheels in useful 
industry. Jt is exactly the same water 
but it passes through different mediums. 
Power of any kind must pass through 
the right mediums before it becomes 
available for human needs. This year 
of hard realities in selling is a good time 
to eliminate that part of your advertising 
which flows through channels where 99 
per cent of it is splash and scenery, and 
devote more attention to the 1 per cent 
going through the turbines which turn 
the wheels. 


Right ATMOSPHERE NECESSARY 


This is an age of specialization in in- 
dustry, in selling, in every department of 
human endeavor and advertising must 
learn the lesson. 


This article is an example of a spe- 
cialized message directed to a highly 
specialized audience. I would: have 
more readers if I were writing for a 
daily newspaper, but few would under- 
stand or care and even the few might 
consider the article an unwelcome in- 
trusion. 


The atmosphere of a publication is a 
factor you should not ignore. The at- 
mosphere of a foundry paper is not the 
atmosphere for advertising chocolate 
creams, and the atmosphere of a paper 
carrying bathtub romances and adver- 
tisements of chocolate creams, fancy 
foods and cosmetics is not the atmos- 
phere for advertising machinery, I do 
not care who reads it. 


In view of this fact I am saddened 
when I see some advertising go blunder- 
ing and muddling on its ‘way, trying to 
sell five-ton trucks to clergymen, travel- 
ing cranes to Vassar undergraduates, 


ll 


concrete mixers to chambermaids 
leather belting to stock brokers. 


It is not only essential to reach your 
prospect but you must effect the right 
kind of a contact with his mind. If this 
were not true, you could send out mes- 
senger boys instead of salesmen to speak 
a piece before each customer. 


and 


In advertising the selection of the 
vehicle which is to carry your sales 
message must take the place of the per- 
sonality of the salesman. Furthermore, 
if your message is to be seriously con- 
sidered, it must be in a medium which 
has authority and standing with the 
prospect. 


From one man you would accept and 
adopt advice on the care of your chil- 
dren’s teeth, but would ignore advice 
from the same man on the stock market. 
This principle applies also to publica- 
tions. 

The paper dealing with a man’s own 
business is like a welcome friend, ad- 
mired for his achievements, respected 
for his leadership, deferred to for his 
wisdom and held many times in affec- 
tionate esteem. When a seller of any- 
thing can get this kind of an approach 
to the mind of a buyer, the battle is 
more than half won. 


A Worn Asout Copy 


Give character its due weight in select- 
ing newspapers or any other class of 
mediums. Circulation isn’t everything. 
The paper and ink salesman which en- 
joys the respect and confidence of its 
community or its special group has an 
advertising value wholly independent of 
its circulation. 


Perhaps I should say something about 
copy, and I will, but our fault in the 
past has been an exaltation of copy be- 
yond its place in the general scheme. 


Sound is not sound until it reaches 
human ears—the sweetest music is all 
in vain unless people who like that kind 
of music can hear it—the best copy you 
can produce will remain just paper and 
ink until it gets behind the cranial dome 
of a real buyer of your goods. 


We need more study of markets, of 
selling conditions, of distribution and of 
the advertising tools we have to use. 
For our power of expression is limited 
strictly by the character of our mediums 
of expression. 


Now, about specialized copy; the kind 
of copy that talks about a man’s own 
business, in his own language and if pos- 
sible in his own specialized publication. 


The man who essays to influence a 
group of big business or professional 
men won't be able to get away with the 
platitudes and bromides which might go 
with the proletariat, but what an op- 
portunity for the advertising man who 
can talk with power and understanding! 


Must BE SPECIALIZED 


You cannot sell a washing machine to 
a dealer on the argument that it saves 
the hands of the housewife. Likewise 
you would have trouble selling the 
machine to the housewife by telling her 
of the money in it for the dealer, the 
beautiful dealer helps, etc. So what do 
you do? 

You get up one piece of general copy 
which mentions none of the specific 
arguments, and which like the old- 
fashioned Mother Hubbard garment 
covers everything and touches nothing. 

Why not do as any good salesman 
would do—aim your copy at each special 
group. It’s many times more effective 
and costs less. 

Take a motor truck for example—it 
has a different and specifie application in 
scores of trades and industries. 

The easy, lazy way is t6 write one or 

(Continued on next page) 
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Editor & Publisher 


COURSES OF WORLD EVENTS SHIFTED 
BY WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENTS 





Closely Associated With Leaders of Pubiic Thought, Capital Corps 
Closely Censors Own Ranks For Protection 
of Vital Confidence 


ASHINGTON correspondents past 


and present. their ethics and re- 
sponsibilities, were discussed by one of 
their master craftsmen at Columbia, Mo., 
when Richard \V. Oulahan, chief of the 
New York Times Bureau in the national 
capital and dean of the corps of cor- 
respondents, addressed the students cf 


the University of Missouri, May 23. 


Mr. Oulahan reminisced not a little 
over incidents in his brilliant career of 
association with such men as Roose- 


velt, Hay, Taft, Bryan, Lansing, Polk, 
Hughes, Harding, Bernstorff, Joffre, 
Tardieu, Viscount Northcliffe, Lord 
Reading and many others. He related 
the problems and achievements of the 
corps of correspondents to the prestige 
of which he has contributed much. 

Mr. Oulahan after narrating several 
instances in which correspondents had 
influenced international affairs and _ il- 
lustrations of the intimate relations they 
enjoyed with public officials, told how 
the Corps of Washington Correspond- 
ents protects itself from those who 
would abuse the confidence of their 
news sources and how a Washington 
bureau functions in covering the news 
of the capital. He said in part: 

“By the gradual process of experience and 
change the rules governing admission to the 
press galleries of the national Senate and 
House of Representatives have become a jour 
nalistic code which furnished some _ under- 
standing of the restrictions we have imposed 
upon ourselves. Let me read you the pledge 


given by every newspaper worker who applies 
for admission to the press galleries: 


“I am not 
thon o any 


engaged in the 
claim pending 
Congress or ‘any department; I am not 
employed in any legislative or executive 
department of the Government, or by any 
foreign government or any representative 
thereof ; am not employed, directly or 
indirectly, by any stock exchange, board 
of trade, or other organization or member 
thereof. or brokerage house. or broker 
engaged in the buying and selling of any 
security or commodity, or by any person 
or corporation having legislation before 


prosecu 
before the 




















the Congress; and I will not become en- 
gaged in any of these capacities while 
retaining membership in the galleries. My 


chief attention is given to telegraphic 
correspondence for the daily newspaper in 
whose behalf this application is made.” 


“Threugh the circumstances that brought 
about the adoption of these rules, through the 
recognition of the press committee which is 
responsible to Congress for their enforcement 
as a body authorized to deal with public offi 


cers on behalf of the press, through the 
realization by newspaper managers and public 
men that correspondents must sqaure to the 
ethical standard to which the members of the 
press galleries are committed, there has been 
established in Washington a central organiza- 
tion representing practically the entire daily 


newspaper of the country. 

“It is, I believe, the only national organiza 
tion which may be regarded as representative 
of the editorial side of the daily press. We 
have the American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, but its functions, as I understand 
them, pertain more to the business than the 
editorial conduct of newspapers. 

“The Standing Committee of Correspondents 
in Washington is composed of working news 
papermen, elected by working newspapermen, 
and more and more its aid is being sought in 
connection with matters that affect the press 
as a whole; as, for example, it arranges and 
carries out the seating of the press repre- 
sentatives at the national political conventions, 
and that, let me tell you, is a task of momen 
tous proportions. 

“But what the Washington correspondents 
have done in the way of organization, in ethics, 
in establishing a standing in press relationship 
with the Government, has been due to their 
own efforts. 

“‘A newspaper may have standards which do 
not dovetail with those accepted by the gen- 
erality of people but its: Washington corres- 
pondent is judged by his fellows by the 
standards of personal conduct that they have 
imposed. There is no censorship; there is no 
attempt to restrict the correspondent in what 
he writes, but he is supposed to follow certain 
unwritten but nevertheless recognized rules 
both in his dealings with his professional asso- 
ciates and with public men. hile it is true, 
doubtless, that the high standing of a corres- 
pondent’s newspaper gives him. some prestige 
it seems to be accepted in the ranks of Wash- 


press 


ington newspaperdom that the personal worth 
oi the correspondent is more important. 

“In reading dispatches from special corres- 
pondents in Washington you may have ob 
tained the impression that we who live in 
this capital of ours breathe the atmosphere of 
intrigue. From what has been said to me, 
even by my newspaper friends in other cities, 
I know that dghis view has obtained currency. 
Pocrhaps it is natural that such an impression 
should prevail. We read in the Washington 
news ot contests for Federal offices, of the 
manocuvring of this set of politicians to out 
uvre that; of struggle for position, of 
trizmph for one faction and bitter disappoint 
ment for the other and all because some men 
seek power and preferment for what seem 
elfish ends. 

“But these are merely by-products of the 
game as played in Washington. Such things 
exist and the correspondent must record them 
Yet in spite of them the generality of Wash 
ington correspondents do not breathe that 
atmosphere; they merely sniff it in their 
association with and interest in higher and 
better things. If Roosevelt stimulated the 
public conscience, the world war gave us a 
new understanding of our responsibility in 
public affairs. In recent years the Washing 
ton correspondent, albeit he is obliged to 
pay some attention to the backings and fillings, 
the quarrels and whatnot of politicians, has 
devoted himself to higher, even bigger things. 

“The reading public, its taste enlarged and 
educated by the momentous events through 
which we have passed since August, 1914, de 
mands it, and the newspaper is no less influ- 
enced by that interest. Out of this has grown 
the practice among Washington correspondents 











of writing what we have come to call ‘inter- 
pretive, dispatches concerning the really 
important events of international as well as 
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national significance. Primarily the corres- 
pondent seeks to give the news but with his 
presence on the spot where that news originates 
he is able to furnish his readers with a back- 
ground of comment which discloses the whys 
and wherefores of the happenings he records 
and enables a better understanding of the mo 
tives that inspire the men who make history. 

“The Washington correspondent in his deal- 
ings with public officers, however, must not 
confine himself to matters purely political 
those matters that have to do with men and 
the motives of men. He must be able to turn 
trom the plum tree and Yap to a study of the 
perturbing railroad situation which affects you 
of the West most seriously, or to those many 
other phases of government which touch the 
economic welfare of the people. 

“His sources of business news are 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Federal Trade Commission, the 
of Commerce and Agriculture, 
Department and the Federal Reserve Board 
and certain committees of the Senate and the 
House. So you see he is likely to find much of 
his time occupied with things that affect our 
pock¢thooks and ur, desire “to: live comfort- 
ably. 

“And how, you will ask, is a Washington 
correspondent able to cover the va-t field pre 
sented- to him with its innumerable political 
and business agencies? Those newspapers which 
maintain only one or two correspondents in 
Washington do not expect their representatives 
to make a daily gleaning of this field; these 
representatives leave to the press associations 
a variety of official news developments, and 
devote themselves to ther two or three particu 
lar things which most concern their newspaper 
and its readers. Other newspapers maintain 
large staffs in Washington which cover the 
field very generally including those sources of 
news with which the press associations keep in 
touch. My own office in Washington may be 
cited as an example of this practice. Our 
staff consists of six men and a woman, all 
writers We have two wires leased from a 
telephone company manned by our own opera 
tors over which our news is sent directly into 
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many— 
the 

Departments 
the Treasury 


the home office in New York. 
“For emergencies our office is fitted with 
eight additional telegraph instruments to be 


manned by operators of the Western Union 
and Postal Telegraph Companies when occa 
sion requires. 

*‘Dramatic critics of the press have a dispute 
among themselves as to whether it is better for 





MUCH ADVERTISING WASTED BY NOT BEING 
WELL AIMED 


(Continued from Page 11) 





two of these broad, general, bigger, bet- 
ter, grander than ever pages and stick 
them in several big general mediums 
with three or four million circulation. 

I know many copywriters who could 
do the whole job any rainy afternoon 


with the assistance of a corncob pipe 
and a No. 2 Remington. I’ve seen ’em 
do it. 


The way which would yield the most 
profit for the advertiser at infinitely less 
cost would be to first get the various 


: markets clearly delineated and analyzed. 


Then prepare special advertisements 
telling of the special qualifications of 
the truck for each field. Place this copy 
in the papers going only to the buyers 
and executives in each field. Does itt 
pay? Ask the ones who are doing it. 

I mention the motor truck only as an 
example—the same principle applies to 
hundreds of products going to special 
markets and adapted to the specialized 


appeal. 
I cannot resist a few words on the 
subject of the relation of advertising 


to the retail trade in effecting distribu- 
tion. ; 

The idea that a retail merchant can be 
“forced” to carry a line of goods is 
an exploded fallacy. Not a few manu- 
facturers who have tried it now have 
a nice little headstone in somebody’s 
private advertising graveyard, on which 
may read the touching epitaph— 
“Here lies a dead one who was a live 
spender.” 

It is as foolish to advertise nationally 
without adequate distribution as it would 
be to open up a store in this city without 
one piece of merchandise in it, and then 
take pages in the local newspapers to in- 
vite the public to come in and ask for 
something so that you might send away 
and get it. 

The man who thinks to use consumer 
advertising to force dealers to stock 
their goods had better consider how well 


vou 


equipped the dealers are to fight him with 
his own weapons. The dry goods and de- 
partment merchants spend more 
than: a million a week in newspapers 
and nearly as much in window and store 
advertising. Nearly $100,009,000 a year 
to create sales and good will for these 
retailers and the merchandise they carry. 
lf “force” is the main dependence, the 
retailer has a tremendous advantage. 

Why use force? It is much easier to 
get a cat into the kitchen with a bowl of 
cream than to drag her across the car- 
pet by, her tail. 

I arh not opposed to conslimer—adver- 
tising; it is a fine thing. I have sold 
it and used it, but when you buy con- 
sumer advertising do not call it “dealer 
influence.” 

The duty laid upon advertising men 
today is to so perfect themselves and 
their tools that advertising may do its 
full share along with production to cut 
the price of merchandise. The outstand- 
ing requirement is lower distribution 
costs. We must put longer legs on the 
advertising dollar; it must go further 
and do more. 

The waste must be ruthlessly squeezed 
out and one of the ways in which this 
will be accomplished will be through in- 
telligent specialization in both mediums 
and copy. 

For too fong has the premium been 
placed upon mere spending. The day 
when the brute power of huge appropria- 
tions can be substituted for advertising 
brains and judgment is passing. 

The real advertising men are rejoicing 
because they appreciate that their ability 
will command greater recognition and 
reward. The big man in the advertising 
world of tomorrow will not be the one 
who can spend the most money, but the 
one who has learned that advertising 
power must be controlled and directed; 
that it must be delivered to its objective 
with the least possible loss in transmis- 
sion. 


store 


purposes of professional criticism to have a 
widespread acquaintance among those of tne 
stage world or not to know any of them. The 
Washington correspondent has no such prob- 


lem. It may be advanced that in his quest of 
news he is obliged to associate with those 
whose influence upon legi lation and govern- 
ment is not for the public good, and must 
necessarily cater to their friendship. Quite 
the contrary is the case. If he believes it to 
be necessary to criticise the acts of some 


public servant and that servant takes personal 
umbrage, the corre-pondent bows to the situ- 
ation. There are plenty of others upon whom 
he can depend for his information. It is my 
observatidh and experience that few of our 
journalistic corps have personal axes to grind. 

“As a whole the Washington correspondents 
are actuated by a desire to do right, with a 
keen sense of their responsibilities to their 
newspapers and the newspaper reading public. 
As their experience grows they assume a de. 
tached, almost judicial, attitude toward many 
public questions, and give to their readers 
views unbiassed by personal prejudice. 

“It was comparatively recently that any 
considerable number of Washington  corres- 
pondents became acquainted professionally with 
those connected with Embassies and Legations. 
The world war opened up that hitherto re- 
stricted field which was to most of our busy 
newsgatherers a terra incognita. The late Sir 
Cecil Spring-Rice, King George’s Ambassador, 
was eay of access, and after him, Lord 
Northcliffe, as British High Commissioner and 
Lord Reading, the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 


land, combining the functions of Ambassador 
and Lord High Commissioner. With our en- 
trence into the war came Balfour, Viviani 


with the Great Joffre, Viscount Ishii of Japan, 
Boris Baklmetieff, representing the Kerensky 
Government of Russia; Andre Tardieu, French 
High Commissioner, with an able staff, and a 
number of competent and delightful Italians. 

“And before we handed him his passports 
we had Bernstorff, a man of fascinating per- 
sonality, active and alive to the _ possibilities 
of newspaper publicity and working always in 
the interest of Germany’s cause. I remember 
him best as he stood one afternoon in front 
of a fireplace in a small reception room of the 
German Embassy, facing a group of American 


newspaper men and telling them, in a _ voice 
that showed elation, how at last he had per- 
suaded his Government to send no more notes 


to America on the subject of submarine war 
fare until he had first approved them 
“Whatever at that time may have been his 
covert activities inimical to the interests of 
this country and in violation of his diplomatic 
privilege, he appeared then to be honestly de- 
sirous of preventing his Government from 
committing acts that would offend the United 


States. He was adroit in his handling of the 
press. Through one or two sources he man- 
aged to get before the country information 
intended to be helpful to his cause but in a 
way that gave the State Department, suspect 
ing the source, reason for offense. It was 
then that the State Department, through the 
medium of Under Secretary Polk, asked my 
own newspaper bureau to hint on its own 
responsibility that the Kaiser's envoy might 
be handed his passports if his subtle press 
propaganda did not cease. The hint was 
effective. Count von Bernstorff’s reticence be 
came his most treasured characteristic. 

“Tt is, more frequently than not, an exact 
ing life—that of the Washington correspond- 
ent. But it has its compensations. Washing 


ton is a delightful place in which to live, one 
touches elbows daily with many men of many 
minds; one sees great things in the making 
and helps make them. We are in touch not 
only with the country but with all the world. 


Hardly a world event occurs that does not 
cast its reflection upon Washington, and_ that 
means interest and comment for the Wash- 


ington correspondent. 

“Some policy of world importance may be 
contemplated by a great power whose inten- 
tions are carefuliy withheld from its own 
press. But our Government and its confidants 
know of it and because of our more highly 
organized news-gathering system, and the prev- 
alence of that democracy which brings the 
news-gatherer into close association with the 
news-giver, we are able on occasion to fur- 
nish to the world the first real news of moves 
upon the international chess board. F 

“So Washington has become a world news 
centre and its corps of newspaper correspond- 
ents must develop with the broader field pre- 
sented to them. May I hope that our people 
generally will develop likewise so that they 
may be able to judge intelligently when grave 
problems affecting our foreign relations are 
presented to them for settlement?” 


Export Publications Organize 


Publishers of export journals at a 
luncheon held in New York April 27th, 
organized the Export Publishers Asso- 
ciation. The following directors have 
been elected: President, Edwin C. John- 
ston, American exporter; Vice Presi- 
dent, L. F. Gordon, Ingenieria Interna- 
tional; Secretary, R. M. Dodson, Pacific 
Ports; Treasurer, Steven De Csesznak, 
Export American Industries. 


Gary Tribune Bought by Toner 


Gary, Ind., May 21—The Gary Trib- 
une passed today into the hands of a 
new company, headed by Edward C. 
Toner, publisher of the Anderson Her- 
ald and formerly a candidate for gov- 
ernor. Robert B. Phillips will be editor 
and Charles R. Emily business manager. 
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Editor 


CHARACTER UNCHANGED OVER YEARS 
OF N. Y. COMMERCIAL, SAYS HARDING 





President Wants Administration to be Era of Understanding, He 
Tells Guests at Banquet Celebrating Birthday of 
Oldest American Business Daily 





66¢"P.HE one continuing, unchanging 

and unchangeable thing is charac- 
ter; here you see one of its monuments, 
here you will see how, through all muta- 
tions, the structure built with conscience 
as its architect and character as its cor- 
nerstone, is destined to stand four- 
square and firm.” With these words 
President Harding characterized the 
New York Commercial at the banquet 
given by that newspaper’s publishers at 
the Hotel Commodore, New York, May 
23, in honor of, its 125th anniversary. 
Similar sentiments and others eufogistic 
of the oldest commercial newspaper in 
the United States were voiced by Vice- 
President Coolidge and Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover, the other speakers 
of the evening. 


Fifteen hundred leading citizens of 
New York City, state and national offi- 
cials, financiers, manufacturers, mer- 
chants and newspaper owners and mak- 
ers were gathered on the dais and at 
the flag-decorated tables that filled the 
grand ballroom from end to end, under 
balconies and side-walls that were all 
but invisible for the display of the na- 
tional colors.. Spurred and sabred army 
officers and naval commanders resplen- 
dent in gold lace dotted the assemblage 
and the guest table and the ladies of the 
Presidential party, centered round Mrs. 
Harding, held the balconies overlooking 
the floor. 

What the Commercial has accom- 
plished since it was established as the 
New York Prices Current in 1795 was 
interestingly told in a special edition 
issued the morning of May 23, and in 
a decorated menu booklet which was dis- 
tributed at the banquet tables. Extra 
copies of the menu were available at $10, 
the proceeds of the sale being devoted 
to charity. 

Postmaster General Hays and Secre- 
tary of State Hughes were unable to 
leave Washington for the banquet and 
and Mr. Hughes’ place as_ presiding 
oficer was taken by R. A. C. Smith, 
former member of the New York City 
government. The Right Rev. William 
T. Manning, newly consecrated Epis- 
copal bishop of New York, said grace 
before the banquet. 

President Harding rose to the toast 
“Justice in Commerce and Industry,” 
proposed by Mr. Smith. His opening 
remarks were: 

“Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. President, My 

Fellow Americans: I thank you for the 
cordiality of your greeting, and I share 
in common with you the joy of this 
notable occasion. It is a very great 
pleasure to join in the commemoration 
of an anniversary of business, for busi- 
ness is the most engrossing affair in the 
world. 
_ “It is no conviction of unworthy van- 
ity to say that it is especially engrossing 
in America, because it is the very life- 
blood of our material existence. So, Mr. 
Whitman, I have come to greet you 
and your staff and your associates, and 
the splendid company of your friends 
assembled. 

“You and your predecessors, sir, have 
done a continuing work of generations 
for the cause of American business 
Which it is a pleasure to acknowledge 
and on which you are entitled to be 
kighly complimented. The high place 
Which we have given to business in the 
odern community could not be more 


eloquent!y attested than in this gather- 
ing. It has brought together men who 
are proud to be the workers, organizers, 
producers, directors of business life and 
whom the community has recognized 
as its leaders in the most diversified 
realms. 

“If we could have summoned for this 
occasion the men who prepared and 
issued the first numbers of the old New 
York Prices Current, the lineal progeni- 
tor of the Commercial, their amusement 
at material changes, their satisfaction in 
the vindication of right policies would 
offer eloquent testimony indeed. F 

“They would see the magic city of 
a remade world where they knew a 
straggling colonial fort. 

“They would count near twice as 
many people in that city as they knew in 
the entire country. 

“They would learn that here is the 
business and financial loadstone of a 
new world. The revolution in methods 
of production, the introduction of the 
factory system, the marvels of steam 
and electricity, the railroad and the 
steamship, the summoning of science as 
the handmaiden to progress and of min- 
istry to human welfare, these things 
they would see and they would exclaim 
at last, ‘has nothing been left unchanged 
in this magic century of an Aladdin’s 
world?” We need not marvel that they 
would thus exclaim. 

“There isn’t anything to match it in 
the story of man. How little do you 
stop to think that only a century and a 
third since the nation began, only a lit- 
tle more than four centuries since 
America was discovered, and the ad- 
venturing Spaniard stood only at the 
gateway and marveled, without dream- 
ing of the reality. 

“Why, when one stands in this great 
metropolis, marveling at the genius and 
might of man, who has turned the util- 
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ities left by creation into works and 
wonders and habitations and habiliments, 
he marvels at man’s strength and his 
confidence; but if he turns from. this 
picture of metropolitan might to the 
great and growing West, and follows the 
sun in its course across the middle sec- 
tions and the gardens of the interior, 
until he reaches the mountains where 
Nature has seemingly thundered its de- 
rision of man’s relative feebleness and 
erected its monuments in mountains as 
tributes to God, and written its ac- 
knowledgments in the canyons, and at- 
tuned its music to the rippling waters, 
and then crowned it all with beauty in- 
describable, you marvel at the physical 
incomparableness of this wonderful land 
of ours; and yet this physical incom- 
parableness is nothing compared to that 
which man has wrought in a century 
and a third of national existence. 


“So in such gealization we might 
reply to the marvel of the founders 
of the Prices Current and say, 


“*Yes, one thing remains unchanged ; 
the generations do not outgrow it, in- 
vention does not supersede it; mankind 
can no more prosper without it than it 
could in the earlier day of simpler man- 
uers and methods. 


“That one continuing, unchanging and 
unchangeable thing is character; here 
you may review one of its monuments, 
here you will see how, through all mu- 
tations, the structure built with con- 
science as its architect and character as 
its cornerstone, is destined to stand 
four-square and firm. 

“The New York Commercial was 
founded in a time when the young re- 
public was distracted by a division of 
opinion concerning our relations with 
Europe. The noble Washington was 
being lampooned and traduced because 
his administration was committed to the 
Jay treaty with Great Britain, first of 
the nation’s commercial treaties. It rep- 
resented an effort to avoid embroilment 
with the old world system, and in a 
period when we were too weak to sus- 
tain a foreign conflict it served to post= 
pone that disaster, but only to postpone 
it, for with every wish to preserve peace, 
avoidance was impossible, and we 
fought wars with France and England 
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THE BRITISH LITERARY YEAR BOOK 





ALTHOUGH primarily intended for 

English circulation, the Literary 
Year Book, published by Mark Mere- 
dith, 67 Dale street, Liverpool, is a 
work of reference concerning British 
journalistic and literary conditions that 
will have ,an absorbing interest for 
American newspapermen. Certain fea- 
tures of the Year Book should in fact, 
have a substantial value for working 
journalists who are interested in the 
contributorial side of British publica- 
tions. 

The volume itself runs to a substantial 
volume of over 600 pages, the English 
price being &s. 6d. plus 1s. postage, and 
it bears every evidence of capable edi- 
torship by Mr. Meredith, but for whom, 
I fear, this valuable guide to our jour- 
nalistic potentialities might have lan- 
guished. It contains a very complete 
“Who's Who” of literature, this being 
a biographical directory of active au- 
thors and journalists, and their works 
and pseudonyms. In addition there is 
a carefully compiled “Who’s Who” of 
Fleet Street—a guide to the editorial 
and literary staffs of newspapers and 
periodicals. Literary property and copy- 
right law are dealt with by G. Herbert 
Thring, secretary of the Incorporated 
Society of Authors. 

Comprehensive lists of British News- 





paper and other publications are given 
as well as lists for Canada and India, 
the American market being adequately 
covered also. 

As well as being a remarkable monu- 
ment to the activities of British jour- 
nalism, there is an important feature 
which alone makes the Year Book of 
exceptional interest to newspapermen 
with literary work or features to sell. 
This is a classified list of British per- 
iodicals and newspapers giving explicit 
details of the requirements of editcrs 
and their predilections in contributed 
matter. It occurs to me in connection 
vith this, that there must be many 
American journalists who could take 
profitable advantage of the facilities 
indicated to enlarge the already ex’en- 
sive field of interest in American con- 
ditions and ideas contributorially, and 
so still further strengthen the bond of 
union created by the existing news- 
services concerning the doings and be- 
liefs of your country. 

The Literary Year Book is an institu- 
ticn in journalistic circles and should be 
found of the utmost use in both a prac- 
tical fashion and as a work of reference 
whatever journalistic affairs are dis- 
cussed. Meredith has made it better 
than it ever was and Epitor & Pustis- 
HER is glad to commend it—H. C. R. 
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as incidents to the French Revolution- 
ary and Napoleonic upheaval. 

“It has been too often assumed that 
our recent involvement in the troubles 
of Europe marked a new departure in 
our affairs. In fact it was an old story- 

“We never were, and we never will 
be able to maintain isolation. 

“And before I close, my fellow Amer- 
icans, I sometimes think it is fair for 
an administration to speak in confidence 
to the people it seeks to serve. I would 
like you Captains of Industry, you lead- 
ers of commerce, you commanding 
figures in finance, to know the aspira- 
tion of the present administration. 

“IT have one outstanding wish for the 
present administration, and that is to in- 
augurate the era of understanding. I 
want understanding between the Gov- 
ernment and the people. I want under- 
standing among nations. And I want 
our America to have nothing to do with 
wny nation that is not willing to sit at 
the table and come to an understanding. 

“I want understanding between the 
Captains of Industry and those who 
make up their toiling forces. Aye, I 
want understanding with those who 
come to our shores to participate in the 
benefits of residence in America. I 
want them to come understanding. that 
there are obligations as well as privileges 
cof American citizenship. 

“And I want it understood every- 
where that a man must give as well as 
receive from the Government which 
shields him. 

“Nay, more, I want an understanding 
between those who would preserve our 
form of government and those who 
would destroy it, and I want the de- 
stroyer or the would-be destroyer to 
understand that he is mad to destroy the 
thing that makes his existence possible, 
and I want him who would preserve to 
understand his obligations in teaching 
the other his place in government under 
the law. 

“Nay, more, my countrymen, I want 
it understood that a nation that goes on 
to the supreme fulfillment must be in 
every way a righteous nation and its 
people must be a righteous people, and 
in the strength of righteousness I know 
America will go on to the supreme ful- 
fillment of its destiny.” 

Vice-President Coolidge, in his *ad- 
dress on “Safeguards of Democracy” 
lauded the Commercial as a representa- 
tive of “Intelligence, freedom, thought 
and progress—the very foundations 
America stands for.” He said in part: 

“Obedience to law is not a mere ap- 
peal to the past. It is the sure founda- 
tion of all our progress. Our institu- 
tions provide for an orderly process of 
change. not through revolution but 
through the action of a wise and duly 
ascertained and a mature public opinion. 
This progress goes on at every ballot 
box and in the deliberations and conclu- 
sions: of every legislative assembly, 
from the Corgress of the United States 
to the New England town meeting, and 
the government recognizes the binding 
force of all such actions. 

“No party, no organizatin holds any 
guarantee of power. It acts under the 
direction of public opinion. Whenever 
its action becomes unwise and not wel- 
come it is changed for some other 
party, some other organization which 
is delegated to interpret the will of the 
people and execute the law of the land. 
This jis the rule not of force, not of a 
minority, but the rule of justice and 
of- reason. truly the rule of the people. 

“There is discontent and unemployment 
at home, and there are disorders abroad. 
Their remedy lies in our loyalty to our 
government. in our obedience to consti- 
tuted authority; that our own country, 
strong, well-ordered, resolute, may con- 


(Continued on page 36) 
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LOCAL AND FOREIGN RATE QUESTION UP 
TO ATLANTA CONVENTION 


Walter Bryan Assigned to Define Classification of Advertising, 
Which Is Also a Round Table Topic—Joint Meeting 
with Agencies 


By FRED MILLIS 


Secretary-Treasurer National Association of Newspaper Executives (the newspaper department 


of the A. 


THE program for the Atlanta meeting 

of the National Association of News- 
paper Executives, June 13-15, is rapidly 
being whipped into shape by officers of 
that organization. Following a confer- 
ence at Atlanta, May 22, between Charlie 
Miller, president, and Fred Millis, secre- 
tary-treasurer, it was announced that the 
program would be the most comprehen- 
sive and business-like ever had at any 
convention. 

The meeting will open Monday noon 
with reports of standing committee and 
appointments of resolutions and nomi- 
nating committees. A committee will be 
appointed to meet with the Classified 
Advertising Managers’ Association to 
effect amalgamation of two organiza- 
tions. The Daily Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Managers’ Association will perfect 
consolidation with the National Asso- 
ciation of Newspaper Executives at the 
Monday afternoon meeting. Frank 
Webb will report on standards of mer- 
chandising practices of newspapers and 
will tell how the N. A. N. E. reached 
an agieement with the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies. 

The principal topic for discussion will 
be “What is Local and What is Foreign 
Advertising,” led by Walter G. Bryan, 
formerly publisher of the New York 
American and now of Waiter G. Bryan 
organization. Following this will be an 
address by Alfred Pemberton, advertis- 
ing manager of the London Times, who 
will tell how newspaper advertising is 
sold in England and what English news- 
papers do for advertisers in way of co- 
operation. 

Monday evening the newspaper men 
will meet with the classified section, in 
which discussion of classified problems 
will be led by L. J. Boughner, classified 
manager of the Chicago Daily News. 

Tuesday morning’s session will be a 
joint meeting with the American Asso- 
ciation of advertising agencies and will 
be presided over by M. E. Foster, 
Houston Chronicie, chairman of the 
standing committee on ageéncy relations 
of the N. A. N. E. 

“What is Local and What is Foreign 
Advertising,” now a vital subject with 
publisher and agencies will be discussed 
under the leadership of A. L. Shuman, 


A. © W,). 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram, and Frank 
D. Webb, Baltimore News. After hear 
ing the agencies’ side of why local ad- 
vertising is entitled to a lower rate than 
foreign advertising it will be discussed 
by John Budd of the John Budd Com- 
pany and Fred P. Motz of the John M. 
Branham Company, both of New York. 

Tuesday afternoon’s session will be 
a joint meeting between newspaper men 
and advertising agency men including 
those who are not members of American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. 
F. Wayland Ayer has tentatively agreed 
to appear on the program and discuss 
his views of how advertising agencies 
should be paid. Following this the ques- 
tion of reduction of advertising rates 
will be discussed by P. V. Troup of 
Lord & Thomas Advertising agency. 
L. A. Webster of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal will preside over Tuesday after- 
noon’s ‘session. 

Wednesday morning a joint session 
with the Association of National Adver- 
tisers will be held. Frank T. Carroll, 
advertising manager of the Indianapolis 
News, will talk on newspapers as the 
most efficient national advertising media. 
Carl P. Shane, general manager of the 
Peoria Journal-Transcript, will tell why 
newspaper advertising rates cannot be 
reduced and will discuss the Peoria 
newspaper situation. 

Following this the most vital question 
of the convention will be taken up—the 
subject of killing the goose that lays the 
golden egg. Felix Loewe, advertising 
manager of the Palm Olive Company, 
and Howard Davie, of the George Batten 
Advertising Agency, will tell of trouble 
encountered through destructive price- 
cutting on the part of retailers of news- 
paper-advertised products. Newspaper 
sessions will be held on roof of the 
Ansley Hotel which, as Charlie Miller 
says, is the coolest spot south of the 
Mason and Dixon line. 

Returns at the office of the secretary- 
treasurer at Indianapolis indicate practi- 
cally as large an attendance at Atlanta 
as at the Indianapolis convention last 
year, where more than 700 newspaper 
advertising executives got together to 
discuss mutual problems. 

“We urge every agency man, not a 
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News and Feature Services 


Maintain Prestige—Create Circulation—Attract Advertising. 
Complete Leased Wire Service From 52 Correspondents. 
Foreign News Service from 28 Correspondents. 
Domestic News Service from Staff of Trained Writers. 
Financial News Service from 16 Authoritative Correspondents. 
Commentaries by former President Taft, Col. E. M. House, 
and other Authorities of World Renown. ° 
Feature Service Includes Magazine Pages, Comics, Cartoons, 
Paris and American Fashions, Home Page Features, Daily 
and Weekly Serials, Sports Features, Inspirational Features. 


All Needs of a Distinctive Newspaper 
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member of the Four A’s to consider this 
invitation to attend meeting on Tues- 
day afternoon” says Marcellus E. Fos- 
ter. The “exhibit committee, of which 
George Brett of the E. Katz Special 
Agency is chairman, has arranged with 
the co-operation of Jascn Rogers of 
the New York Globe to make up 400 
large posters, which will be placed 
around the city featuring newspapers 
as logical national advertising medium. 

Another feature of the convention will 
be the merchandising reports from 19 
large papers submitted by committee in- 
stituted by associations which closed 
May 15. 


BECKWITH PROMOTES M. P. LINN 


St. Louis Head Comes to New York 
as General Manager 


M. P. Linn, manager of the St. Louis 
office of the S. C. Beckwith Special 


Agency, has been appointed general 
manager of that organization, with 
headquarters in New York. Mr, Linn 


has been closely identified with news- 
paper advertising for the past .twenty- 
five years, and prior to his connection 
with the Beckwith Special Agency, was 
general manager of the St. Louis Re- 
public. 

For a long time he has been active 
in advertising and civic affairs of St. 
Louis, having been president, for two 
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HERE are so few Sunday evening newspapers in the 

United States that even the average newspaper man doesn’t 
realize the success we have made of the Sunday NEWS in 
Baltimore and the practically indispensable place it has now 
made for itself in the advertising scheme of things here. 


The Sunday Baltimore NEWS, as a matter of fact, isn’t like 
either of the other two Sunday evening newspapers in the United 

It is exactly like the daily editions of the NEWS, the 
only difference being that it is printed on Sunday and costs 3c. 


When advertisers discuss Baltimore with you and out of your news- 
paper experience ask how you would advertise their business in Baltimore, 
please tell them about the Sunday NEWS and Sunday AMERICAN 
offering nearly 200,000 combined circulation at 35c. 


This combination, made up of @ strong, popular evening paper 
and one of the oldest and finest Sunday morning papers in the 
United States, comprises a high grade buy that offers an exceed- 
ingly thorough advertising cover of Baltimore and vicinity at a 


very low rate. 


Evening, Daily And Sunday. 


The BaltimoreAmerican 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


DAN A. GARROLL 
Eastern Representative 
150 Nassau Street 

New York 






Sunday Eveninp News 
a proven adver- 
success:--} 
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States. 
THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


years, of the Advertising Club; member 
of the war board and publicity commit- 
tee, Chamber of Commerce; chairman 
municipal advertising committee; vice- 
president of the St. Louis Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association; mémber council 
of defense; director of St. Louis Con. 


M. P. Linn 


vention, Publicity and Tourist Bureau; 
director and member productions and 
publicity committee, Municipal Theatre 
Association. 
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ELIMINATE FOREVER PERIODS 
OF BUSINESS DEPRESSION 
By ROGER W. BABSON 


Fundamentally this country is sound, 

Temporarily its business is ill. 

It is a good thing when we are ill to become 
well again. It is a better thing to seek a way to 
stamp out our malady for all time to come. 

here was a time 
when men and women 
looked upon smallpox 
as a scourge from God, 
terrible but unavoid- 
able. This was before 
we learned how to com- 
bat it. Today smallpox 
is no longer a plague. 
re was a time 
when whole communi- 
ties were shattered and 
—in an economic sense 
—were all but anni- 


The Greatest Business Thinker in America 
Answers 


"Tent 
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; hilated by terrible crop 
“ ROGER W. BABSON failures. The farmers 


still have their troubles, Crop failures are still 
reported. But a modern crop failure is mild, 
indeed, compared with the devastating ruin that 
befell farmers in previous decades. Crop failures 
are no longer a plague. 


Business, I believe, is ill with a preventable 
malady. Periodic business depressions are a 
plague that could be stamped out like smallpox 
and crop failures if we but knew what to do. 

Can we eliminate this disastrous succession of 
reckless ups and sickening downs? I believe so. 

Can we make prosperity permanent? I be- 
lieve so. 


(These are the opening paragraphs of the first 
installment. In all there are twelve 2,000 
word articles, released one each Saturday 
beginning June 25th.) 











And, What’s More, He Tells How to Do It 


Men have made millions by following 
hoger W. Babson’s advice. 
His organization is the only one in the 
orld to which 16,000 leading business 
mecutives pay from $90 to $250 apiece 
h year for confidential business infor- 
ution and advice. 
Mr. Babson is the business prophet of 
May. 


There isn’t a fighting business man in your city that 
wouldn’t sit up nights with your paper to read these 
articles. 

Mr. Babson writes as man to man—fully realizing that 
the one thing nearest a business man’s heart is “Making 
Good in Business” himself. 

These powerful articles go straight home. 
spire. They make men act! 


Foreign news fills columns daily, 

Very well—But you haven’t a single sub- 
scriber to whom the weightiest problems of 
Europe are a tenth as important as the 
problems right in his own office. . 

These Mr. Babson will heip him solve 


if you say so. 


They in- 
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WESTERN UNION TELEGRAM 


Run This Series 
and Help Make 


Better Times! 
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ASSOCIATED EDITORS 
35 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Send samples, quote price twelve Bab- 
son articles advertised Editor & 


First Honors Awarded 
01 RR GL Publisher. 








Mr. Rudolph Kauffmann 
the Washington Star 
Mr. John Stewart 


of the Richmond 


It just happened that, 
on the day when he first 
got the copy, Mr. E. P. 
Conley of Associated Edi- 
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tt two editors to order and Richmond. Of course, 
Series, they wanted it. 
ft P.S. (addéd when we corrected proof of this copy). 
ive . Conley has been in four more cities. Consequently sss nn eee e emer cree renee en nns corer ener erences wis vidi 
Bldg. Atlanta Constitution, Birmingham News, Charlotte 






@s-Observer, and Greenville News have ordered the 
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CLASSIFIED MANAGERS TO HAVE OWN 
PROGRAM IN ATLANTA 


Why Many Newspaper Readers Lack Confidence nm Want-Ads— 
Large Percentage of Little Ads Have Human Interest 
Stories Behind Them 


for 


have the enthusiastic support and con- 
currence of all my colleagues of the 
newspaper press. 


May 28, 1921 

First, a return to a smaller executiy 
committee to act as a cabinet to 
president, as it was in the earlier 4 
of the association. This was chan 
at the Indianapolis convention, when 
vice-presidents were made members i 
that committee. 


TO REORGANIZE A. A. C. W. 


New York Club Will Recommend More 
Constructive Work 


Epiror & PuBLISHER has learned that 
the Advertising Club of New York will 
present to the annual convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the vertising, so that the vigilance work shy 
World, in Atlanta in June, a program jot over balance. 
for the reorganization of the association. ‘ 
At the annual convention of the A. A. 


Second, recommendation that 
work of the vigilance committee be 
tinued, and also that this committee 
only censor present advertising, but 
everything possible to bring in new 


By C. L. PERKINS 


Executive Secretary National Association Newspaper Classified Managers 


| 


cian. Clean, free from vulgarity, yet so plain 
all may understand. 


“WHITE 
SLAVERY 


HE Association of Newspaper Clas- 
sified Advertising Managers will 
hold its second annual convention in 


Atlanta, June 12-16. This association, 
which is in no way connected with any 
other organization, has a membership 
consisting of the classified managers of 
about fifty daily newspapers. 


The program for this year’s meeting 
consists of 100 points—a 100 per cent 
convention. Each number on the pro- 
gram is in the form of a question, and 
the answer to each question has a bear- 
ing on the subject of increased lineage. 


This year’s convention wiil be at- 
tended by 75 or more classified man- 
agers, and each will give his answers 
to the 100 questions. 


The names of the speakers will be 
announced later. 


x* * * 


HY do many newspaper readers 

lack confidence in Want-ads? Why 
don’t more people read Want-ads or 
buy classified space to satisfy the many 
needs that could be filled by these 
methods? 


Is it possible that the printing of ad- 
vertisements of the following character 
are the cause for the low esteem which 
many have of Want-ads? 


They were all clipped from one page 
of a large eastern daily: 


MARRIED LADIES; valuable secret; cost me 
$10; for only a $1 bill, and stamped ad- 
dressed envelope. 


MARRY IF LONELY—For results, try me; 
best and most successful “Home Maker:’ 
hundreds rich wish marriage soon; strictly 
confidential; most reliable; years of experi- 

ence; descriptions free. 


Gambling Exposed 


Sensational book exposing secret systems, 
methods, tricks and devices gamblers use with 
crooked dice, marked cards. etc. How to 
win with fair dice exposed. Many other 
crooked schemes exposed. Two hundred illus- 
trations explaining everything. You may need 
this book for your own protection. Full; par- 
ticulars free. 


ZE BEAUTIFUL IMPORTED POSTALS, 

pretty girls in original stunning poses (for 
men only), 6 for 25c, 15 for 50c. You will 
be surprised. 


Book of Nature 


Plain facts for those married or about 


to 
marry. Postpaid, 25c. 


EXPOSED” 
Book Dealing With the Horrors of 
White Slavery 
“Ten Tragedies of Ten Girls.” 


Sufferers from nervous, 
conditions that ~ the 
take Pills. 


weak, run-down 
leasures of life should 
hey are a remarkably 
good, rejuvenating, vitalizing tonic for people 
of all ages. Sent postpaid only on receipt 
of $1 and this advertisement. 


BURNHAM INVITES U. S. EDITORS 


Conference With Empire Press Union 
Proposed for Next Year 
(Special Cable to Epittror & PusBLisHEeR) 


Lonpon, May 25.—Viscount Burn- 
ham, president of the Empire Press 
Union and proprietor of the London 
Daily Telegraph, speaking before the 
American Luncheon Club today, pro- 
posed a meeting between representative 
American and English newspaper men 
in England next year for the purpose 
of fostering Anglo-American relations. 

It is understood that a formal invi- 
tation will be extended later probably 
through the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. 

Viscount Burnham referred to the 
power of the press in molding public 
opinion and said: 

“It would be a good thing if we could 
have an Anglo-American newspaper 
conference in which those who have in 
their care the direction of the press 
could meet and compare views, so far 
as is possible, to arrive at a common 
standpoint on the things which matter 
most. I believe there is not only room 
for such a meeting, but that there is an 
urgent call for it. So as president of 
the Empire Press Union I venture to 
tender to the newspaper press of Amer- 
ica to come into a conference with us 
here, if not next year, the year after, 
and allow us to show them what we 
think is best in our country and per- 
haps to show them not only material 
things, which matter less, but spiritual 
things, which matter most. 


C. W. in Indianapolis last year, the 
New York club was requested to appoint 
a committee to keep in touch with the 
work of A. A. C. W. headquarters and 
at the convention in 1921 to present sug- 
gestions for the next year’s administra- 
tion. A special committee was appoint- 
ed some months ago, composed of 
Lewellyn Pratt, chairman; Dan A. Car- 
roll, New York newspaper representa- 
tive; H. H. Charles, H. H. Charles Ad- 
vertising Agency; Frank E. Fehlman, 
president of the Advertising Club of 
New York, and vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the J. H. Mitchell Com- 
pany, New York; and O. B. Merrill, of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Among the planks in the platform to 
be offered by the Advertising Club of 
New York are two of paramount im- 


portance: 
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A. C. A. PLANS FREE DISCUSSIC 


Few Set Speeches at Montreal M 
of Advertising Interests 


The program of the semi-annual ¢ 
vention of the Association of Cana 
Advertisers, to be held at the Win 
Montreal, on June 2 and 3, 
be notable for its attempt to enco 
a free exchange of ideas among 
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ered by W. 
Ingersoll & Bro.; 


“designed to meet existing co 


For this reason set speeche' 
the most part will be taboo. 
formal addresses are those to be dé 
Hersey, of Robert 
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Ramsay, of the American- Writing P 
Company, and W. Livingston Larned 
the Ethridge Association of Artists, 
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“I hope that this idea may be possible 
of fulfillment, at any rate I am certain 
that in tendering the invitation, I shall 
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Instructions for the Honeymoon 


New book. Just out. Written by physi- 
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Newsprint-mF & sc 
Rotogravure Paper 
Printings-MF & SC 


Highly Endorsed by Eminent American Users 


And All Other Papers Made by the 31 Paper Mills of Finland 


Finnish Paper Mill Association 
HELSINGFORS 
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Sole Agents for the U. S., Canada, Cuba and Mexico 


“H. REEVE ANGEL & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
7-11 SPRUCE. STREET 
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If you casually look at the first 
page of an Audit Bureau Re- 
port, jot down the “Net Paid 
Circulation’ and let it go at that, 
you are going after bear with 
shotgun ammunition. 


If you study the reports care- 
fully, look into the kind and 
character of circulation, see 
what the publisher has to say 
and how the auditor’s figures 
check up, then buy your white 
space, you'll get the kind of 
game you go after. 


The A. B. C. hands you the 
ammunition —in the shape of 
audited data on circulation, 
where that circulation goes, 

‘ what is paid for it and data in- 
dicating what the readers think 
of it. 


This information is authentic 
and comprehensive and its 
range covers every community 
in the United States and Can- 
ada. Ifyou take the Publisher’s 
Statement, the Auditor’s Re- 
ports and a copy of the publica- 
tion and form your own 
estimate of merchandising 
conditions in any particular 
locality, you are using A. B. C. 
ammunition intelligently. 
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Be sure to get your copy of ‘‘Scientific Space 
Selection,” the new A. B. C. book. A guide to 
every advertiser, space-buyer and publisher 
who is interested in the sale or purchase of 
white space. Price, two dollars and a half. 
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EDITORIAL TRENDS 


Editor 
JOURNALISM WEEK 


TOPIC AT COLUMBIA MEETING 


“‘Colyum-Conducting” of Wide Interest to Visiting Publishers— 
Frank Glass Optimistic on Future of Press as Leader of 
Thought—Morrow Talks on Advertising 


By FRANK LE ROY BLANCHARD 


(COLUMBIA, Mo., May 25.—The ob- 

servance of Journalism Week at the 
University of Missouri, this week, has 
brought to town the largest attendance 
of newspaper editors ever assembled at 
one of these events. The program pre- 
sented was unusually attractive and the 
addresses were interesting. Some of the 
speakers came from New York, one 
from Birmingham, Ala., and quite a 
number from Kansas City and St. Louis. 
Dean Walter Williams, who presided at 
the several sessions, gave zest and inter- 
est to the proceedings by his witty, genial 
and often inspiring remarks in intro- 
ducing the speakers. 

One of the subjects discussed by several 
editors was “The Making of the Col- 
umn,” which is now a feature of many 
city and country newspapers. The speak- 
ers included Clark McAdam, of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch; J. N. Stonebraker, 
of the Kirksville Express; E. J. Milton, 
of the Boonville Republican, and J. P. 
McElroy, of the Blanchard (Ia.) Atchi- 
son County Mail. The latter created 
much intérest by peeling off his coat and 
throwing it on the floor before mounting 
a platform, when he remained only long 
enough to say that he could make a long 
speech if he had the time, but as he 
had to catch a train he could not. 

Frank H. King, who graduated from 
the School of Journalism four years 
ago, and is now with the London office of 
the Associated Press, made an entertain- 
ing talk on his experiences in “Report- 
ing Around the World.” 

“The What, Why and How of the 
Editorial” was the subject discussed by 
Irving Brant, chief editorial writer on 
the St. Louis Star. 

“The editorial is primarily written on 
the news of the day,” said Mr. Brant. 
“It is not mere discussion but reflects a 
point of view of the owner, editor or an 
individual writer, or it may be an echo 
of what the editor thinks the people-are 
thinking. 

“One editorial writer displayed so in- 
timate a knowledge of the Napoleonic 
wars, in 1914, that he was paid $400 a 
week to guess wrong on this one, and he 
did it every Sunday until the Armistice 
was signed.” 

Mr. Brant asserted that the editorial 
writers of America. must plead guilty 
to exercising snap judgment, in posing 
as authorities on subjects of which they 
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have only the scantiest kind of informa- 
tion. 

At the evening session on Tuesday 
Frank P. Glass, of Birmingham, former- 
ly president of the A. N. P. A., present- 
ed an exceedingly able paper an “Ten- 
dencies in Present Day Journalism.” 

Mr. Glass referred at length to the 
tendency of many publishers to regard 
the business office as the soul of a news- 
paper and said, “too often have news- 
papers deteriorated into mere factories 
for the production of advertising space 
and too frequently have great space 
merchants imagined that they were born 
journalists” and that one incident of 
this too common elevation of the space 
merchant to power has been “the charge 
of control of papers by interests, of 
their failure to print the news, all the 
news, the real facts of vital interest to 
the public.” 

He deplored the rise of the “hand- 
out” and the press agent and the change 
of great metropolitan dailies from “epi- 
tomes” of “all the news or as much as 
their growing incomes could afford” to 
the playing up of local news with large 
headlines. For the latter change, he 
said the business office, which demanded 
of the editor a highly localized circu- 
lation, was responsible. 

Too much money, he said, was spent 
in securing and developing features. 
After saying that managing editors are 
thoughtlessly educating their readers 
away from an appreciation of their 
prime function of printing “all the news 
that is fit to print,” of furnishing the 
public with all the important facts of 
daily happenings, not merely of local oc- 
currence, but of national movements, 
scientific progress, industrial uplift, etc. 
Continuing, he said: 

“In this connection is to be com- 
mended the recent endowment by the 
late Mr. Scripps of the Scripps-McRae 
League, of an. institution to gather 
scientific news and put it into available 
form for newspaper use. News of that 
sort is sure to be far more useful and 
profitable to farmers, laborers, manufac- 
turers and merchants than most of the 
criminal news and some of the frivolous 
diversions termed features. 

“But will it not make for higher jour- 
nalism and more attractive papers if 
much of the full appropriations for fea- 
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tures were diverted tothe salaries of 
low-paid desk men _ and_ reporters. 
Would it not be a better trend in jour- 
nalism to turn back to the old standards 
of the New York Sun, under Dana, 
Laffan and Chester Lord. There, doz- 
ens of thoroughly educated men were 
trained into rewriting all news matter 
into clear terse compact English. Some 
of the force could take a busy reporter’s 
stick story and expand it into a half- 
column gem of a human interest story 
far more entertaining than the most at- 
tractive general feature, because it was 
about facts of yesterday and not fiction 
of last’month or last year.” 


New Directors Elected J, 

The spring business session of the 
New York Council, American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, was post- 
poned until- fall, with the exception of 
the election of three new governors. 
Roy S. Dustine of Barton, Durstine & 
Osborne, Inc.; Frank A. Arnold, of 
Frank Seaman, Inc., and C. D. Newell, 
of Newell-Emmett Co., Inc., were 
elected. 


Stuart with Post-Intelligencer 

K. D. Stuart, formerly with the for- 
eign advertising department of the New 
York Herald and Sun, and ‘before that 
associated with the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, has been appointed national adver- 
tising manager of the Seattle Post Intel- 
ligencer. 


IOWANS RE-ELECT KNUDSON 


Marshalltown Wins Vigilance Trophy— 
1922 Convention in Mason City 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & PuBLisHeER) 


Fort Donce, la, May 20.—With th 
re-election of H. M. Knudson of Maso, 
City as President and the placing of 
the entire slate of officers again in the 
positions, the eleventh annual conventioy 
of the Associated Clubs of Iowa closed 
last night. 

Speakers at the final sessions of the 
meeting, which was a banquet in th 
hotel Wahkonsa ballroom Thursday 
evening, were’ E. T. Meredith of Deg 
Moines, and H. M. Knudson, president 
of the state body. 

At the business meeting conducted iy 
the forenoon Mason City was awarded 
next year’s convention, although Daven. 
port and Cedar Rapids had also e. 
tended invitations. The Marshalltow, 
Ad Club was awarded a cup for the 
most effective vigilance by its member 
and by the club as a whole during th 
past year. This was the third consecy. 
tive year for that city. to win the trophy 
and through the rules of the associa 
tion it now becomes permanent propery 
of the organization of that city. Th 
entire slate of men re-elected follows: 
H. M. Knudson, Mason City, President; 
W. S. Arant, Des Moines, and 0. 
Haring, Fort Dodge, Vice-Presidents 
H. L. Adams, Perry, Secretary; ani 
R. R. Lowden. 


Leads World in 


cAutomobile 


Advertising 


ORE ADVERTISING of automobiles 

and accessories is carried in The Indian- 
apolis News than in any other newspaper in 
America of its class (six days a week.) 


Merchandising a car, an appliance, an oil or a 
gasoline in the Indianapolis’ Radius is best 
accomplished through the regular marketing 


channels, 


Use dominant advertising in the 


medium that covers the territory to encourage 
distribution and create a consumer demand. 


The Indianapolis News 


USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 


New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
150 Nassau Street 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager S * 


Chicago Office 
2. LUTZ 
First National Bank Bldg. 


The International Sweepstakes Races at the Speedway 
at Indianapolis helps maintain a bigh interest in 
automobiles and accessories in this rich market. 
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MORE THAN 41,500 IN USE 


seo INOTYPE we: 


THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 


DISPLAY LINES: 


On Linotype Slugs 


Display isa produce type of from 18 to 36 point (and 
larger sizes of condensed faces) in the form of solid slugs which 
are quickly composed and easily handled. Display is set like 
straight-matter, direct from the keyboard, and the convenient 
form of slugs produces further economies at every handling. 


The nearest Linotype agency will make an analysis of your display 
and recommend an equipment for setting it economically 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO New ORLEANS 
646 Sacramento St. 1100 S. Wabash Ave. 549 Baronne St. 


Canadian Linotype Limited, 68 Temperance St., Toronto 


This advertisement is composed entirely of LINOTYPE material 
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Into the Dump Cart 


When Linotype Display slugs have served 
their purpose, they go with the rest of the 
page, right into the dump cart. The wasted 
labor of picking out and distributing hand- 
set lines is abolished; there is no expense for 
type storage, and every line is printed from 
new, clean type. 
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DISPLAY LINOTYPES : 











Which Set Display up to a Full 36-Point 

= MODEL 22 
3 al 

Mone 22 Linotype enables the operator to 7 

produce, direct from the keyboards, composi- G 

tion from 5-point to full 36-point. Themachine i 

accommodates either full- or half-length main : o 

magazines of seventy-two channels, and auxili- : . 

ary magazines of twenty-eight. The Model 21 : cl 

Linotype is the same as the Model 22 except : 

that it has no auxiliary. Magazine changes can : 

be made in fifteen seconds, and any one of four nil 

different slug sizes is instantly available. A : th 

special rack with a capacity of eighteen maga- : b 

zines permits of a convenient grouping of the 7 P 

fonts most frequently used. The quickness with ; 

which any of the magazines can be changed . 

permits of the efficient production of a wide | 

range of both text and display matter. . 





MODEL 24 


Mopex 24 LinoryPs is substantially a Model 
9 four-magazine machine with the addition 
of a Display Unit. The main magazines are 
the same-as those used on the Model 9, and 
accommodate the same range of faces. The 
Display Unit accommodates two fonts of dis- 
play matrices (caps, lower-case, figures, and 
points), up to and including extended 36- 
point. Matrices from all magazines can be 
mixed at will, and continuous composition 
can be carried on from all magazines even 
while matrices are being distributed. Model 
24 gives uninterrupted production of both 
text and display matter. 
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WON’T CENSOR’ PRESS 
HAYS DECLARES 


Admits Liberator to Second Class Mail 
and Refunds $11,000 Which It Paid 
as Third Cias:—Rules On 
Advertising 





Two important rulings affecting the 
Post Ojfice Department’s relations with 
publishers were this week handed down 
by Postmaster General Will H. Hays. 
Briefly they are: 

1. Granting application of the Liber- 
ator, published in New York, for admis- 
sion to second-class mailing privileges, 
from which it was barred by Postmaster 
General Burleson, although the latter 
accepted it as third-class mail, circulat- 
ing it at considerably heavier expense 
to the publisher. Mr. Hays held tiat 
the publication should either be declared 
unmailable or accepted as second-class 
matter. Mr. Hays also said that the 
claim of the publishers for a refund of 
the difference between the cost of 
second-class and third-class mail would 
be met, at a cost to the Government of 
$11,277. Mr. Hays also declared against 
censorship by the Post Office. 

2. Decision that rates of postage on 
the portion of publications devoted to 
matter other than advertisements will be 
based cn whether the publisher has been, 
or is to be, directly or indirectly com- 
pensated, either by money or other con- 
sideration, for its insertion. Where 
the publisher receives no compensa- 
tion for such matter the rate for other 
than advertising matter will apply. 

Mr. Hays’ decision on the Liberator 
case was discussed in the following 
statement issued May 25 by the Depart- 


“The application of the Liberator for ad- 
mission to the second-class mails has been 
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granted today. This application was filed on 
Feb. 11, 1918, at the time the magazine was 
established, and has since been pending with 
no action taken by the former Administration. 
The records of the department show, however, 
that every issue since its founding, as offered 
monthly for mailing, has been accepted at the 
third class rate of postage, pending action on 
the application fer second-class entry. 

“Inasmuch as the application shows com- 
pliance with the other statutory requirements, 
the only question to be decided is whether 
the Liberator is publishing mailable matter. 
If it is, then the publication is entitled under 
the law to entry to the second-class mails and 
it is mandatory upon the Postmaster General 
to issue a permit. 

“The question of the mailability of the pub- 
lication has been considered by the Post Office 
een monthly for the last three years 
and in each instance each issue has been 
treated as mailable and the application for 
second-class entry has not been denied. To 
deny it at this time would have the effect of 
declaring non-mailable, when there is now 
less reason for doing so than formerly, the 
very issues which were accepted as mailable 
during the war period when there were in 
force not only the present permanent laws 
but also the temporary war provisions, which 
have since been repealed. 

“The fourth requirement of Section 14 of 
the classification act is that to entitle matter 
to the second-class mailing privilege ‘it must be 
originated. and published for the dissemina- 
tion of information of a public character, or 
devoted to literature, the sciences, arts or 
some special industry.’ 

“It has been suggested that it was the intent 
of Congress in the passage of this provision 
that the privilege of the second-class rate 
should only go to publications disseminating 
information of a public benefit. If this is 
true, then the responsibility is lodged some- 
where to determine what is and what is not 
information of public benefit, 


Wants No CENSORSHIP 


“There is a vast difference between what is 
‘information of a public character’ and what 
is ‘information of public benefit.’ Much of 
the news in any daily might be barred if 
public benefit were essential. It is easy to 
decide what is and what is not ‘information 
of a public character.” The arbitrary power to 
decide what is and what is not a public bene- 
fit was never intended to be lodged in the 
Postmaster General. It shall not be assumed. 

“The Post Office Department holds no brief 
for the Liberator or any other publication. 
If there is on foot a conspiracy to destroy our 
established form of government by force and 
violence, claimed by the department hereto- 
fore as a reason for not granting this permit, 
and if this publication is involved in it, then 
the Department of Justice will deal promptly 


(Continued on page 34) 


31,744 DRUG STORES IN 
THE SOUTH 


and these thirty thousand druggists carry on their shelves and 
on their counters the goods the public demands. 


The way to create this demand is to advertise in Southern 
Newspapers, for the South is a newspaper-reading puolic, and 
newspapers alone cover the Southern Field. 


Manufacturers of products 


distributed through the drug 


trade should realize the importance of the Southern newspaper 
as the means of moving their goods quicker and more econ- 
omically than any other medium. 


Magazine advertising alone will not sell medicines, toilet- 
requisites, stationery, candy, etc., handled by the Southern 


drug store. 


The South is not comity covered by the advertiser who 


overlooks the Southern 


ewspapers which go into the homes 


of these people—a prosperous and progressive people, a part 
of whose income exceeds a half-billion dollars every twelve 


months. 


Sell It South—Through Newspapers. 
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Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 








Unlike Any Other Community 


JOPLIN 
Missouri 


The Market 240,000 


An accessible trade territory of 240,000 people, : 
though the city’s population is only 29,902. 


Assured stability from varied resources: agri- 
culture, horticulture, stock raising, mining, 
wholesaling, retailing and manufacturing. 


Unlike Any Other Newspaper 


. 


Joplin Globe 


(A. B. C. Member) 


Paid Circulation - 23,801 


Daily Average for 6 Months ending March 31, 1921 


Line rate 8c flat Mornings except Monday 


Much of the extension of Joplin’s trading zone 
and splendid roads is due to the aggressive 
policy of the Joplin Globe. 


Influence ? 


Hasn't that something to do with advertising ? 


Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


Atlanta 


New York San. Francisco 
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MORE POWER TO THE RECORD 


HEN is a book review not a book review? 
In the days of Steele and Addison a book 


review was not a book review when it failed 
to praise more or less fulsomely the author and his 
work, and most particularly when it condemned 
either or both. And the ancient axiom, “Man is 
always and everywhere the same,” is borne out by 
the attitude of modern authors, reinforced and 
strongly supported by their publishers. 

The Philadelphia Record reviewed recently “The 
Mayflower.” written by V. Blasco Ibanez, who 
mounted to eminent fame by the favorable reviews 
of his work “The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse.” The Record, to use the vernacular, “didn’t 
do a thing to it.” When P. A. Kingsley, the re- 
viewer, got through he left only two reasons why 
anybody who saw his review should read the book. 
One was to find out if Mr. Kingsley was right or 
wrong; the other to enjoy (?) a bit of salacious 
literature 

Then John Macrae, vice-president of E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., the publishers, wrote an excoriating let- 
ter to John P. Dwyer, managing editor of the 
Record. in which he spoke of “the fool mouthings 
of incompetent reviewers.” So Mr. Dwyer sent both 
criticism «and book to five clergymen—a Roman 
Catholic, a Baptist, an Episcopalian, a Jew and a 
Presbyterian—and asked their opinions. Their re- 
sponses declared their entire endorsement of Mr. 
Kingsiey’s review. 

What do book writers and book publishers expect: 
They send their productions to newspapers for re- 
view. Every good newspaper employs a man—some 
of them employ a great many men—specially quali- 
fied to review books. But if the reviewer read the 
book conscientiously and then gave his opinion 
frankly and fairly, unless it coincides not necessarily 
with what the publisher himself believes, but what 
he wants the public to believe, and for,purely mer- 
cenary motives, there’s a “rarin’ and a_ shoutin’” 
that can be heard miles. In other words, many 
book publishers are the man we all know, who asks 
for advice and then gets mad if the offering does 
not jibe with his own thoughts or desires. 

More power to the Record and its reviewer, P. 
A. Kingsley. It ought to be that if a book is not 
worth reading, or is very much worth not reading, 
the public should be told so just as honestly and 
just as unequivocally as it-should be told the con- 
verse when that is true. “Say nothing except good” 
cannot apply to a newspaper which pretends to re- 
view books. 


FREE ADVERTISING FOR SPORT PROMOTERS 


HE sports writers have greater leeway as re- 

gards what they shall print in their department 

than any other class of staff contributors. Any- 
thing and. everything goes—news, personal ex- 
ploitation and advertising of the most pronounced 
character can be found in the matter they turn in. 
Because of the freedom they have in publishing what 
they like, their acquaintance and support is sought 
by promoters of prize fights, base ball games and 
athletic events at which an admission fee is chargeck 

Recently a report was current that the sporting 
editors of a number of New York morning and 
evening newspapers are on the regular pay roll of 
one of the best known prize fight promoters in the 
country. No proof in support of the rumor has 
been forthcoming, and the probabilities are that it 
has no basis whatever. But when one reads in the 
sporting columns two or three times a week that 
tickets for an important event may be purchased at 
a certain place; that there is no truth in the rumor 
that all the best seats have been sold; that after the 
promoter had attended a luncheon with one of the 
principals in a forthcoming bout he hustled back to 
Madison Square Garden to supervise the sale of 
tickets, the average reader gets the idea that the 
writer of that column must be in the employ of 
someone else besides; the newspaper on which he 
works. 

Why do the business managers allow this sort of 
thing to continue when they are quick to call down 
the city editor if he allows a single line that has an 
advertising twist in it to appear in a general news 
story. Are they afraid that the newspaper will lose 








Great Souls are always loyally sub- 
missive, reverent to what is over them; 


only simail, mean souls are otherwise. 


—CARLYLE. 





favor among the sporting elect if such free ad- 
vertising is peremptorily cut out? 

It strikes us that there is altogether too much ad- 
vertising puffery allowed in the sporting columns of 
most daily newspapers. The place for all such mat- 
ter is in the advertising columns at so much an 
agate line. Of course if a newspaper is making so 
much money for its owners that it does not care 
whether advertising appears in its news and editorial 
articles, and has no regard for the confidence of its 
readers, it will allow the practice to be continued. 


PRINTED WORD HAS ONLY STARTED ON 
DIVINE MISSION ’ 


(Continued from page 5) 


real progress is in popular feeling, popular think- 
ing and popular acting; and in these the potent 
power is the press that reaches all the people. Law, 
order and progress at home, as well as relations 
abroad, are a responsibility devolving upon and an 
opportunity open to the press. 

It is not the particular function of the newspaper 
to preach, exhort, comfort or warn; yet it cannot 
be denied that much of the most practical homileti- 
cal discussion of today is appearing as regular 
features of the press. The press may not claim to 
be in general mankind’s chief inspiration in the 
realm of morals—certainly not in that of religion. 
The newspaper exists primarily to give the news. 
The things that it may believe are few. Its creed 
is necessarily brief and general. It may believe in 
righteousness, cleanliness, charity and the like. It 
may hold that it is permitted and even obligated 
to forward uprightness, foster virtue, encourage 
hopefulness and good will. Especially is it the case 
that in discussing grave official derelictions or other 
public wrongs editors may feel impelled to speak 
as mentors of the general conscience. Not much 
further may the newspaper go. But the world ever 
has been led forward by ideals; and the ideals at 
the heart of the press today mark out the progress 
of humanity tomorrow. 

Is the daily press equal to this high mission? Has 
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it the mind to perceive its opportunities, the soul 
to sense its possibilities and the courage, honesty 
and ability to meet its obligations? 

We have seen the press condemned for instances 
of dishonest commercialism, unfair partisanism and 
other offenses against journalistic ethics. But the 
higher significance attaching to these charges stands 
out in the fact that, coming from within the pro- 
fession itself, they are proof that the profession is 
alert to its faults and alive to overcome them. The 
profession that condemns the wrong-doers within 
itself is in healthy state. 

Of its two greatest task-masters of the past— 
partisanism and commercialism—the press is freeing 
itself. The passing away of a dozen once great 
partisan newspapers, such as the St. Louis Republic, 
the Cleveland Leader and the Philadelphia Press, 
because their competitors had given their public 
better methods of meetiug public issues, marks the 
trend. Advertisers as well as publishers have 
learned that public confidence is no longer possible 
in a newspaper whose opinions are shaped or slanted 
to mercenary ends. Partisan journalism today is 
without political influence and mercenary journalism 
is without revenue. Both have been discredited and 
driven out by the competition of better methods 
within the press itself. 

While journalism always is more disposed toward 
discussion of its own faults than toward praise of 
its virtues, it nevertheless is decidedly gaining in 
virtues. In the quantity and quality of vital world 
news presented, in independence of character and 
fairness of discussion, in cleanliness and honesty of 
advertising accepted, in chivalry in competition, in 
loyalty in co-operation and in strict integrity in all 
business methods the press of today is infinitely su- 
perior to that of any previous period, and the im- 
provement is continuous. 

The editorial page, the formal interpreter of 
newspaper policy, is more concise, more pungent, 
more pointed than of old. It is better thought-out 
and better written. It discusses issues from a 
broader viewpoint and with less of personality and 
more of tolerance of dissent. It is less mercenary, 
less partisan, less abusive, than a generation ago. 
Only by comparing the best of the present with the 
best of the past are we able to secure a truer per- 
spective. George D. Prentice, through more than a 
generation, ranked as the most brilliant paragrapher 
of his time by reason of such sayings as, “Bell and 
Topp of the N. C. Gazette say that ‘Prentices are 
made to serve masters.’ Well, Topps are made to 
be whipped and Bells to be hung.” Donn Piatt long 
held distinction through invention of such phrases 
as “Pig-Iron Kelley,” “the Great Michigander,” 
“Twisting the British lion’s tail,” and the like; 
while Horace Greeley was given to such narrowly 
partisan sayings as, “Not all Democrats are horse- 
thieves, but all horse-thieves are Democrats.” The 
editor of today who would indulge in such utter- 
ances would meet only contempt from his contempo- 
raries. 

The personality of editors has become submerged 
in their papers. Once it was “Raymond,” not The 
Times; today it is The Times, and its editor scarcely 
known. Where there used to be many famous edi- 
tors and few great newspapers, there are now few 
famous editors and many great newspapers. What 
the newspaper has lost in personality, it has gained 
in prestige. What the editor has lost in reputation 
the newspaper has acquired in individuality. It is 
the newspaper that has come to have a definite char- 
acter and reputation, moulded and shaped by adher- 
ence to well-defined principles of policy. “To hell 
with consistency,” could be said by a Dana, for the 
Sun was Dana and it was read to see what startling 
thing Dana would say next; but the newspaper of 
today that is wanting in sincerity of purpose and 
definiteness of policy will have small foltowwing. 


The newspaper of today is the product not of 
one mind but of many trained minds working in 
concord, toward a ‘common ideal. - Special abilities 
may make fine spurts, native talent may shine for a 
time, genuine genius may flash intermittently; but 
only a steadily glowing wholesome idealism marks 
the soul of a newspaper and stamps its character, 
inspires its policies, stimulates its zeal and gives 
it true prestige and real power.—C. G. M. 
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PERSONAL _ 


ACKSON  S. ELLIOTT, assistant 

general manager of the Associated 
Press, returned the first of ‘the week 
from a business trip to Chicago. 


L. C. Probert, superintendent of the 
Southern Division of the Associated 
Press, has returned to Washington after 
a week’s visit to St. Louis, Memphis and 
New Orleans, where he went in con- 
nection with establishment of the Lower 
Mississippi circuit filed at New Orleans 
to feed cities in the Mississippi Valley. 

Melville E. Stone, counselor of the 
Associated Press, addressed the Frank- 
lin Society in Philadelphia May 26, on 
“How News Is Gathered.” 

Merle Thorpe, editor and generat 
manager of the Nation’s Business, sailed 
May 21 for Europe to study industrial 
conditions. Mrs. Thorpe accompanied 
him. ' 

A. G. Rutledge, secretary of the 
Northern Minnesota Editorial Associa- 
tion and assistant state commissioner 
of immigration, spoke at Austin, Minn., 
this week at a meeting of the Ben 
Franklin Club, which is composed prin- 
cipally of Southern Minnesota and 
Northern Iowa newspaper men. 


H. C. Hotaling of St. Paul, executive 
secretary of the National Editorial As- 
sociation, addressed the Men’s Club of 
the Presbyterian Church of Mankato, 
Minn., on May 27. On the 28th he is 
to speak at the meeting of the Ben 
Franklin Club at Austin, and is. booked 
for the Memorial Day address at Am- 
boy. 

Toshita Takagi, editor and managing 
director of the Osaka Mainichi and the 
Tokio Nichi Nichi, was the guest of 
honor at a farewell dinner tendered to 
him by the United Press at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on the night of May 23. 
Mr. Takagi left New York May 25 for 
Seattle where he will sail for Japan on 
June 3. 


Herbert Pulitzer, of the New York 
World, is in Paris for a few weeks vis- 
iting his mother, Mrs. Joseph Pulitzer, 
at Claridge’s Hotel. He will spend most 
of the summer in England and return 
to New York in September. 

Russell Wilson, associate news editor 
of the Cincinnati Times-Star, is spend- 
ing a few weeks in Paris during a five 
months’ trip abroad. Mr. Wilson will 
go to England for a short visit and re- 
turn to the United States in June. 

John J. Spurgeon, managing editor of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, and Col. 
Edward M. House are in Paris to con- 
fer with the Ledger’s principal Euro- 
pean correspondents, Seymour Beach 
Conger, who has come from Berlin, Carl 
Ackerman, from London, and Wythe 
Williams, of the Paris office, respecting 
news policies to be followed in the Eu- 
ropean field. 

Col. E. M. House, who is in Europe 
for the Philadelphia Public Ledger is 
occupying an apartment at the Hotel 
Ritz, Paris. On May 19 Col. House 
was the guest of the Anglo-American 
Press Association of Paris at a lunch- 
eon at which M. Briand, Prime Minister 
of France, was also present. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


HARLES A. SELDEN, until re- 
cently in charge of the Paris office 
of the New York Evening Post, is in 
Switzerland for a short vacation. He 
will return to Paris in June. 
Thomas C. Weatherhead, Welland 
(Ont.) newspaper man, has been ap- 
pointed Canadian census commissioner 
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for the county of Welland. The Cana- 
dian census will be taken in June of this 
year. 


Mrs. H. Johnstone, of the New York 
Morning Telegraph and the Chicago 
Evening Journal, recently arrived in 
Paris from the United States. She will 
leave Paris for Rome on June 1 and 
will réturn to Chicago in July. 

Homer Edminston, formerly on the 
staff of the Boston Transcript and the 
New York Nation, for which papers he 
served as correspondent in Italy, has 
joined the staff of the International 
Chamber of Commerce as chief of the 
research department. His headquarters 
will be at 33 rue Jean Goujon, Paris. 


John J. Spurgeon, editor of the Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger, who is making 
a tour of inspection of the paper’s bu- 
reaus in Europe, is now in Berlin. Later 
he will visit the Ledger’s bureaus in 
southern Europe and Asia. 

Sam Ellis, formerly desk man on the 
Springfield (Ill.) State Register, and 
now sporting editor of the Jacksonville 
(Fla.) Metropolis, has been elected 
president of the Florida Sporting Wri- 
ters’ Association. 

Edrle Yetter, special correspondent of 
the Buffalo Evening News, and Miss 
Evelyn Christopherson were recently 
married at the bride’s home in Lacka- 
wanna, N. Y. 

Miss Helen Obrien, formerly feature 
writer and social editor for the Cedar 
Rapids (Ia.) Gazette, has become iden- 
tified with the Ashton & Co. dry goods 
company of Rockford, IIl., to conduct a 
personal shopping bureau and assist in 
the advertising department. 


Carlisle MacDonald, a member of the 
Paris staff of the Associated Press, and 
Miss Dorothy Sloan Allen, of New 
York, were married recently in Paris 
at the Notre Dame Cathedral. Mr. and 
Mrs. MacDonald will visit New York on 
their honeymoon. They will make their 
home in Paris. . 


William J. Trapp, formerly city edi- 
tor of the Philadelphia North American, 
recently joined the staff of the Pitts- 
burgh Gazette-Times. 


Harry M. Wooten has left the local 
staff of the Philadelphia Record to join 
the staff of the Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch. 


W. J. Reck has been appointed cor- 
respondent for the Associated Press at 
Des Moines, succeeding Ray Baumgard- 
ner who has been transferred to Dallas, 
Tex., as correspondent, in place of F. A. 
Dye who has resigned. 

Ora L. Jones, who has been a member 
of the Associated Press Southern Divis- 
ion staff, has been appointed corres- 
pondent at New Orleans, to succeed 
Merton S. Heiss. 


J. R. Youatt, treasurer of the Asso- 
ciated Press, sailed May 26 from New 
York on the steamship “Panhandle 
State” for a trip to England and France, 
combining business and pleasure. 

Arthur Sweetser, formerly with the 
Associated Press at Washington, D. C., 
is connected with the permancnt organ- 
ization of the League of Nations at 
Geneva. 

Allen S. Raymond, assistant city edi- 
tor of the Detroit Times, and Miss 
Margaret Burns, of Evansville, Ind., 
were married recently. Raymond fs the 
son of Judge Robert F. Raymond of 
the Massachusetts Superior Court. He 
was formerly with the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Evening Standard, New York 
American and New York Sun. 

Frank Tierney, formerly of the De- 
troit Free Press, and William Mac- 
Crae, of the Washington bureau of the 
Associated Press, are on the copy desk 
of the Detroit Times. 


FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


CHARLES CHESTER LANE, who 

was appointed business manager of 
the New York Evening Post last week, 
and was_ also 
elected a direc- 
tor of the New 
York Evening 
Post, Inc., since 
1919, has been 
production man- 
ager of the Post. 


Mr. Lane was 
born at Hing- 
ham, Mass., in 
1883, and was 


educated at the 
public schools 
there and at Har- 
vard University, 





CuHarces Cuester LANE 


graduating in 1903. 

He was a member of the editorial 
department of Ginn & Co. from 1903 to 
1908‘ and was in charge of the art and 
advertising departments of that com- 
pany. From 1908 to 1913, he was pub- 
lication agent at Harvard. 

While in the employ of the university, 
he organized the Harvard University 
Press and was appointed director of the 
Press, serving in that capacity from 1913 
to 1919. From 1912 until 1919 he was 
also lecturer on printing and publishing 
at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

In 1917, Mr. Lane served as adjutant 
and batallion commander of the Har- 
vard R. O. T. C. In 1918, he was com- 
missioned Major in the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department and assigned to duty 
at the Army War College, Washington. 
Later he served as division adjutant 
of the Fifteenth Division and as camp 
adjutant at Camp Meade, Md. 

From 1915 until 1918, Mr. Lane was 
chairman of the Board of Education of 
Hingham, Mass. He was also president 
of the Boston Society of Printers and 
director of the Harvard Alumni Bulle- 
tin. He is a member of the advisory 
committee of the Industrial Art Survey 
of the National Society for Vocational 
Education. 








LeRoy L. Smith, editor and treasurer. 
of the Long Island City (N. Y.) Star, 
has been appointed general manager, 
following the resignation of John T. 
Collins as business manager. Mr. Smith 
retains editorial direction. Henry H. 


Over one hundred 
thousand school chil- 


dren have written to 


The 
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Gooding, formerly of the Pilgrim Press 
of Boston, has been appointed manager 
of the job printing department and C. 
M.. Williams has been appointed auditor. 
Robert Tunnel is the new circulation 
manager. Frank Spaulding Kelley has 
been promoted from assistant city ed- 
itor to city editor and is succeeded by 
Paul A. Tierney. C. K. McCaleb has 
been added to the copy desk and Alvin J. 
Kayton has been detailed to handle New 
York theatrical news. 

Otis Peabody Swift of the New York 
Tribune’s London bureau and Miss 
Ethel Constance Longworth of New 
York have announced their engagement 
in London, England. Mr. Swift was 
formerly with the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger and the New York Evening 
World and Miss Longworth has been 
connected with the Montreal Star. 

Charles Mauro, formerly of the staff 
of the Buffalo Courier, and who later 
was engaged in newspaper work in Chi- 
cago, has recently become a member of 
the art staff of the New York Daily 
News. Mr. Mauro served with the 
First Division in France. 


THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


W. J. HOFMANN, advertising man- 

* ager of the Portland Oregonian, 
has been reappointed director of the 
Pacific Northwest Tourist Association, 
of which he is president. Mr. Hofmann 
is on a tour of the Eastern cities. 

John B. Patterson, advertising man 
for the Detroit Free Press, has entered 
the race for the city council. 

Charles W. O’Connor, for several 
years a Cleveland newspaper writer but 
for two years past connected with the 
Otis & Co., brokers, has become business 
manager for Finance & Industry, owned 
by Charles A. Otis, one-time proprietor 
of the Cleveland News. Ira O. Hoffman 
is editor of the publication. 

Thomas A. Boright, assistant mana- 
ger of the service department of the 
Minneapolis Tribune, has left that pub- 
lication to become editor and manager 
of a trade paper, the Minnesota Banker, 
published in Minneapolis. Mr. Boright 
was on the Tribune staff seven years, 
part of the time on the copy desk, and 
for the last two years in the service de- 
partment. 

Thomas B. Shearman, formerly of 
Cone, Hinton & Woodman, has joined 
the Chicago soliciting staff of Lorenzen 
& Thompson, Inc. 

Russell E. Smith, merchandising and 





Haskin Information Bureau 


for free packages of 
educational literature. 
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promotion manager of the Indianapolis 
Star and editor of the Star’s Co-Opera- 
tor and Merchandiser, will begin a three 
week’s motor trip to New York and 
return on July 2. 

David C. Howe, assistant manager of 
the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, is in 
Paris. He will visit England before 
returning to the United States. 

William E. Moffett, advertising man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh Leader, is spend- 
ing a week in New York and is a guest 
at the Prince George Hotel. 

William Findlay, business manager of 
the Toronto Globe, is in New York on 
business and is staying at the Plaza. 


WITH THE AD FOLKS 

MORRIS J. WHITE, formerly sport- 

ing editor of the Detroit Free Press 
and more recently connected with the 
sport department of the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Press, has joined the editorial 
staff of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
Herald. 


D. E. Woolley has been appointed sec- 
retary and a director of the Basic Chem- 
ical Corporation, Brooklyn, and will act 
as advertising manager for this firm 
and for the Otorino Corporation, Ferro- 
ton Pharmacal Company, Inc., and the 
Callidendron Chemical Company. Mr. 
Woolley, a former Philadelphian and 
secretary of the Poor Richard Club, has 
for the past few years been associated 
with Knill-Burke, Inc., publishers’ rep- 
resentatives. 

Matthew DeWolf Hanrahan, formerly 
advertising manager of A. H. Bickmore 
& Co., New York investment house, and 
prominent in New York Liberty Loan 
campaigns during the war, has become 
secretary-treasurer of ‘the recently or- 
ganized securities firm of Whitney, Cox 
& Co., in Boston. 
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Ernest J. Shassberger has been named 
advertising manager of the Olds Motor 
Company, at Lansing, Mich. Mr. Shass- 
berger has been with the company four 
years. 


W. D. Sawler has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Lehon Com- 
pany, Chicago, roofing manufacturer. 
He was formerly in the advertising de- 
partment of Sears Roebuck & Co., and 
with the Frank E: Davis Company of 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Mrs. Leona A. Krag, director of Ar- 
mour & Co.’s department of food eco- 
nomics under the name of Jean Pres- 
cott Adams, has resigned to become busi- 
ness manager of the Illinois Women’s 
Athletic Club, of which she was re- 
cently re-elected president. 


William A. Ratigan, for the last two 
years advertising and sales manager of 
the Braun Lumber Company, Detroit, 
has been named manager of the Hannan 
Real Estate Exchange, Detroit. 


NEWS OF THE AGENCIES 


HEODORE S. FETTINGER, treas- 

urer of the United Advertising 
Agency and general manager of its 
Newark office, has just been elected for 
a term of four years as Tax Commis- 
sioner in Newark. 

A clever and original musical comedy 
entitled “Let’s Go” was given by the 
employees of N. W. Ayer & Son at the 
Philadelphia Academy of Music last 
Monday night. The “story” of “Let’s 
Go” illustrated in a highly entertaining 
and amusing way the possibilities of ad- 
vertising when applied to things that 
happened as long ago as 3000 B. C. and 
things that may happen as far ahead as 
2021 A. D. ; 

Alex Osborn of the advertising Agency 


The 


New York Globe 


Amer.ca’s 


Oldest 


Established 


Daily Newspaper—Founded 1793 


A Newspaper of Great Virility and 
Strong Individuality 


An Absolutely Fearless, 
Independent Newspaper 


170,000 a DAY 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON, Inc. 


Special Reprzsentatives 


Chicago—People’s Gas Bldg. NewYork—19 W. 44th St. 


1921 


of Barton, Durstine and Osborn was 
elected vice-president of the Buffalo 
Rotary Club. 


The Fred M. Randall Company, De- 
troit advertising agency, has sold its 
Chicago office to Harry C. Maley and 
A. L. Gale. Mr. Maley, who has been 
vice-president and in charge of the Chi- 
cago office for the past three years, has 
organized the Albee Corporation, which 
will continue to use the offices in the 
Lytton Building. Charles F. Remington 
has been elected a vice-president of the 
Randall Agency, after serving three 
years as director of research and statis- 
tics. 


The Person-Cooke Company has been 
incorporated at Lansing, Mich., for a 
general commercial advertising and il- 
lustrating and art business, with a capi- 
tal of $5,000. Edward G. Cooke, James 
A. Person and Fred G. Hopkins are the 
incorporators. 


C. J. Watts, until recently representa- 
tive for the Wilfred O. Floing Com- 
pany of Chicago, has joined the sales 
staff of the Advertisers’ Bureau of De- 
troit. Prior to his connection with the 
Floing company, Mr. Watts was art 
director of the Meinzinger studios and 
for four years was with the Green-Ful- 
ton-Cunningham Advertising Agency. 


Wallace Blood, vice-president of the 
Campbell, Blood and Trump Advertis- 
ing Agency, Detroit, has become direc- 


tor of sales of the Ray Battery Com- 
pany, Ypsilanti. Mr. Blood will con- 
tinue as vice-president of the agency in 
an advisory capacity. 

The advertising firm of Botsford, 
Constantine & Tyler, from its Portland 
office, has been conducting an advertis- 
ing contest among the students of jour- 
nalism of the University of Oregon. 
Velma Farnham of Sheridan won first 
prize and LeRoy Ashcraft of Ashland, 
second. 


Emil Maurice Scholz, president of the 
World Wide Advertising Corporation, 
New York, delivered an address ata New 
York armory last week before the Mo- 
tor Transport Post of the American 
Legion, of which he is a member, on the 
relationship of the Far East to the pres- 
ent economic and political problems ot 
the United States. 


The Associated Advertising Agency, 
San Antonio, Tex., has changed hands 
and is now known as Cadwailader & 
Coulter. 


Charles E. Foerster, manager of the 
rate department of the Fred M. Ran- 
dall Company for the past two years, 
has been appointed director of. service. 


Edwin F. Gallagher, formerly asso- 
ciate editor and later copy writer in the 
service department of Electric Traction, 
has joined the copy staff of the Joe 
Stevens, Jr., advertising service agency, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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ORGANIZATIONS ACT ON 
AGENTS’ COMMIS- 
SIONS 


(Continued from page 7) 





whether payment is made within the 
time limit or not, and has simply come 
to be an additional commission.” 


Frep W. ALLsopp, 


Business Manager, Arkansas Gazette. 
* * * 


JE want to say that we are in 
hearty accord-with your efforts to 
abolish the payment of commissions to 
agencies by publishers. We have seen 
in a good many instances the invidious 
effects of the present practice of pay- 
ing commissions. We have found that 
agencies are particularly averse to plac- 
ing business in trade publications, re- 
gardless of the interests of their clients. 
The agencies much prefer to spend the 
entire advertising appropriation with 
papers of national circulation that reach 
consumers, rather than to using a part 
of the appropriation in trade papers 
going direct to retailers who handle the 
product of the advertisers. 


The reason for this is obvious. An 
agency can prepare a page of copy for 
the Saturday Evening Post with the 
same labor that they would prepare a 
page of copy for any business paper, but 
their commission on a page placed in 
the Saturday Evening Post would be 
about $900.00, whereas their commission 
on a page placed in the average busi- 
ness paper would be from $7.50 to $10, 
yet the page placed in a business paper 
would, in many instances, yield the ad- 
vertiser much better returns in dollars 
and cents than a page in the Saturday 
Evering Post, because the trade paper 
advertising is concentrated publicity. 


wy 
i) 
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However, aside from our direct per- 
sonal interest in the phase of the matter 
as outlined above, the payment of com- 
missions to agencies by publishers is 
fundamentally wrong. 

L. F. Ross, 

Editor and Publisher, Retail Lumber- 
man, Kansas City, Mo. 


x* * * 


AGREE with you in every respect in 

your stand on agency commissions. 
There is no question but that the pub- 
lisher has been imposed upon by the 
agency and in many instances has paid 
the cost of a service rendered the adver- 
tiser. 

There is nothing fair or equitable 
about the present system of agency com- 
pensation, and we will welcome the day 
when the agency will look to the adver- 
tiser for service rendered the advertiser 
and will look to the publisher for serv- 
ice rendered him when it is rendered. 

In the last two or three years there 
have been so many cases of unfair treat- 
ment of publishers by agencies and 
there has been so much buying of space 
influenced by space rates and the conse- 
quent commissions that there is a great 
need for reform in the matter of agency 
compensation not only for the benefit of 
the publisher but for the advertiser as 
well. 

E. E. WHALEY, 


Manager, Implement and _ Tractor 
Age, Springfield, Ohio. 
*x * * 


From a daily newspaper which de- 
clines quotation, the following: 


T has always been our firm convic- 
tion that it is utterly impossible for 
anyone to serve two masters. If this 
premise is true, it manifestly is wrong 
for an advertising agency to look to pub- 


lishers, rather than to advertisers for 
compensation. The fact that they re- 
ceive commissions directly from the pub- 
lisher, places them in the catagory of 
an agent of the publisher. 


There are many disturbing inequities 
in advertising practice that will have to 
be remedied before advertising reaches 
the high plane it should ultimately attain. 
Paying commissions to agencies is one 
of them. Every advertising agency 
ought to be in position to decide the de- 
tails of an advertising campaign and the 
media to be used independent of any 
reward contingent upon the number of 
media used, or the commissions paid by 
the publishers. 


In other words, it seems to us that 
the best interests of the client will be 
conserved if the agency charges a fee 
directly to the advertiser, which shall 
not be dependent upon the money ex- 
pended for advertising purposes, but 
rather upon the work actually done in 
the advertiser’s interests. 

* * * 


OUR editorial on agency commis- 
sions is extremely interesting. The 
writer has believed for many years that 
the principle of paying commissions to 
advertising agencies is by no means just 
as correct. Nevertheless we do pay such 
commissions and will probably continue 
to do so for a long time in the future. 
As Grover Cleveland said “It is a condi- 
tion and not a theory that confronts us.” 
Sooner or later, no doubt, a reform 
will be instituted in this respect and 
agencies will be paid merely for service 
by the advertisers, but such a radical 
change in publishing methods will not 
be easy to accomp'ish. In view of the 
fact that our leading competitors are 
recognizing the agencies and paying 
them commissions, we are not in a suffi- 
ciently strong position to make any 
attempt to lead in a reform which we are 





quite willing to admit is much needed, 
We believe that many. fair minded 


proprietors of advertising agencies 
would also be glad to see a change in 
the system. 
F, R. Wuitten, 
Secretary, Motor Vehicle Pub. Co, 
New York. 


Northcliffe a Golf Reporter 


Viscount Northcliffe this week turned 
from the cares of publishing London 
dailies, weeklies and other enterprises, 
and, tucking a wad of. copy paper into 
his potket went to the golf links at 
Hoylake to report the British amateur 
championship matches for the United 
Press. His stories, which were carried 
by American newspapers under his sig- 
nature, ran about 400 words and cov- 
ered human interest sidelights on the 
international matches that the running 
story passed over. 
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Simplicity with Efficiency 
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No longer d pendent upon cotton or any other sin- 
gle industry, the South is a market for merchandise 
of merit properly adverti. '. because there are no 
depressing seasons in this raj..dly advancing mer- 
chandising section. | 


The Dollars in Southern. Stability are derived 
from its: 


Diversified Agricultural Resources 
Livestock Industry 


2,500 10,000 





ALABAMA. Circulation lines lines 
*Birmingham Age-Herald ....(M) 22,664 08 -08 
*Birmingham Age-Herald ..... (S) 25,486 .10 -10 
*Birmingham News .......... (E) 59,019 15 -15 
*Birmingham News .......... (S) 59,479 .15 15 
*Mobile News-Item ........... (E) 10,653 .05 .05 
1 *Mobile Register ............ (M) 21,508 .07 .07 
*Mobile Register ............ (S) 33,863 .085 .085 
} FLORIDA. 
} **Jacksonville Metropolis ...... (E) 17,860 .07 .07 
| ttFlprida Times-Union, Jackson- 
| or ee a eer ee (M&S) 28,986 -08 (9cS) .08 (9cS) 
| **Palatka Morning Post ...... (M) 1,450 0122 .0122 
| **Pensacoia Journal .......... (M) 3,481 .025 .025 
| **Pensacola Journal .......... (S) 4,766 .025 .025 
**Pensacola News ...........; (E) 4,190 .03 .03 
| GEORGIA. 
*Atlanta Constitution... ..... (M) 50,687 13 13 
*Atlanta Constitution......... (S) 58,616 . .13 13 
Atlanta Georgian ........... (E) 47,262 -12 12 
| Atlanta Sunday American ....(S) 111,161 15 -15 
§Augusta Chronicle .. ...... (M) . .045 045 
§$Augusta Chronicle .......... (S) 9,734 .045 045 
~  eeee (E) 12,701 05 05 
| *Augusta Herald ............ (S) 11,884 .05 05 
| *Columbus Ledger ........ (E&S) 8,294 .04 .04 
***Macon Telegraph .......... (M) 20,656 06 06 
| ***Macon Telegraph ........... (S) 20,666 06 06 
} Savannah Morning News . . (M&S) 20,966 055 05 
Savannah Press............. (E) 14,245 05 05 
KENTUCKY. 
ttLexington Leader ........... (E) 14,296 .05 .05 
| ttLexington Leader ........... (S) 14,536 .05 .05 
| Louisville Herald ........... (M) 46,429 .09 .09 
Louisville Herald ........... (S) 56,206 .09 .09 
LOUISIANA. 
*New Orleans Times-Picayune (M) 72,349 -15 15 
*New Orleans Times-Picayune (S) 90,978 18 18 
***New Orleans States ......... (E) 38,885 .10 -10 
***New Orleans States ......... (S) 37,153 -10 -10 
New Orleans Item .......... (E) 63,896 -15 15 
New Orleans Item:........... (S) 85,617 18 18 
i NORTH CAROLINA. 
} ttAsheville Citizen ........... (M) 11,912 .04 
ttAsheville Citizen ........... (S) 10,423. .04 .04 
*Charlotte News .......... (E&S) 10,214 .04 .03 
*Charlotte Observer ......... (M) 20,329 #.055 .05 
*Charlotte Observer .......... (S) 22,270 .07 .06 
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“| SouTucRN TS TABILITS— 


ning Doli.rs for the Southern Manufacturer—Dollars for the Southern 
Emplo,‘ee—and best of all—Dollars for the Northern Manufacturer 


Diversified Manufacturing Enterprises 
Fishing and Oystering 

Forests 

Hydro-electric Power 


There is one dependable way for Northern manu- 
facturers to secure their share of this fast accumulat- 
ing wealth—Advertising in these progressive news- 
papers which in every respect rival the largest and 
best established advertising media of the North and 
West. 








SOUTHERN LIST 


2500 10,000 


NORTH CAROLINA. Circulation lines lines 

*Durham Herald .......... (M&S) 7,393 .04 .04 
Greensboro Daily News ..... (M) 18,365 .05 .05 
Greensboro Daily News ...... (S) 24,754 .06 .06 
Raleigh News and Observer. .(M) 23,526 .06 .06 
Raleigh News and Observer. .(S) 25,962 .06 .06 

ttWilmington Star ........... (M) 6,850 .04 .04 
**Winston-Salem Journal ..... (M) 8,727 .04 .04 
**Winston-Salem Journal ...... (S) 9,361 .04 .04 
Winston-Salem Sentinel...... (E) 9,661 .04 .04 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Anderson Mail ............. (E) 4,130 .025. .025 

*Columbia Record ........... (E) 13,213 .05 .05 
*Columbia Record ........... (S) 14,130 05 .05 
eeeColumbia State ......0.cc0s (M) 21,862 .06 .06 
SOCCER hn cece weasn (S) 22,307 .06 .06 
*Greenville News ......... (M&S) 10,923 .045 .04 
ttGreenwood Index Journal..... (E) 4,187 .02 .02 

Sgertahers Journal & Carolina 

ON 6 1 6 Shi seb 0c se Ree (E) 3,670 04 .04 

Spartanburg Herald ........ (M) 4,458 .04 .04 

Spartanburg Herald ......... (S) 6,012 04 .04 
TENNESSEE. 

*Chattanooga News .......... (E) 20,154 05 05 
Chattanooga Times ......... (M) 22,661 07 07 
Chattanooga Times .......... (S) 23,046 .07 07 

***Knoxville Sentinel .......... mt 19,822 07 06 
Memphis Commercial Appeal (M 84,730 16 15 
Memphis Commercial Appeal. . (S) 115,102 19 18 

***Nashville Banner ........... (E) 41,077 07 07 

***Nashville Banner ........... (S) 43,116 08 08 

***Nashville Tennesseean ... (ME&S) 44,675 09 09 

VIRGINIA. 

tBristol Herald Courier. ...(M&S) 6,590 .04 .04 
Danville Register and Bee (M&E) 11,213 .04 .04 
Newport News Times-Herald.. (E) 10,819 .05 .05 
oupest News Daily Press (S&M) 6,109 .05 -05 

*Norfolk Virginian Pilot...... (M) 33,848 .08 -08 

*Norfolk Virginian Pilot....... (S) 40,050 -10 -10 

*Roanoke Times .......... (M&S) 10,844 .08 07 

*Roanoke World-News ....... (E) 11,078 .07 .06 

*Richmond News-Leader ..... (E) 45,535 ll ll 


Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 
titGovernment Statement, October 1, 1920. 
**A. B. C. Audit, October 1, 1920. 
***A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, October 1, 1920. 
tIncludes Bristol, Tenn. 
§Publisher’s Statement. 
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Virginia? 


Bluefield 
tTelegraph ...(M) 
Charleston 
$Gazette ..... (M) 
$Gazette ..... (S) 
+Daily Mail (E&S) 
Clarksburg 
tExponent . (M&S) 
*Telegram ...(E) 
*Telegram ...(S) 
Fairmont 
*West Virginian (E) 
t¢Times ....... (M) 
Huntington 


thierald-Dispatch 
(M 


) 
+Herald-Dispatch 
(S) 


paper, pottery, etc. 








Rate 
for 
Circu- 5,000 
lation lines 
5,673 .025 
17,079 .05 
20,007 .05 
13,034 .05 
8,304 .03 
7,874 .035 
9,541 .035 
5,240 .03 
5,065 .03 
12,521 .035 
12,521 .035 


Editor 








Will factories in the future bring gas and 
coal and other basic materials hundreds of 
miles and then distribute, or will they 
build their manufacturing plants near the 


mines and the sources of power in West 


People like to live where they can get 
steady work and earn a little more than ° 
they have to spend. That they are com- 
ing to West Virginia is shown by the mul- 


tiplying industries of chemicals, glass, 


Are you advertising in the newspapers in 
West Virginia and establishing yourself 
here in good time to profit in the future as 
well as the present? If not, now is the 


time to start. Use these daily newspapers. 








Rate 
for 
Circu- 5,000 
lation lines 
Martinsburg 
*Journal ..... (E) 4,336 .03 
Parkersburg 
ttNews ....... (M) 5,053 .02 
ttNews ....... (S) 6,327 .02 
, **Sentinel ..... (E) 6,059 .024 
Wheeling 
¢tIntelligencer (M) 10,338 .04 
SORews ...cec% (E) 14,166 .06 
Stews ....... (S) 14,166 .06 





?Government Statement, Apr. 1, 
1921. 


*A. B. C. Report, Apr. 1, 1921. 
++Government Statements, Oct. 1, 
1920. 


**A. B. C. Reports, Oct. 1, 1920. 
}Publisher’s Statement. 
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WEST 
VIRGINIA 


ANSWER THIS QUESTION! 


for May 28, 1921 





FORUM OF FEMININE FRATERNITY OF 
FOURTH ESTATERS 


Conducted by MILDRED E. PHILLIPS 





Epitortrac Note: The director of this column in Epitor & Pustisner is Sunday 
editor of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard. Miss Phillips announces her program 


as follows: 


“Everyone knows there are newspaper women, but unless one knows 


and reads all the newspapers in the world there’s no way of knowing who’s who in 
feminine newspaperdom. Where is there a better place to learn than in the biggest 


and best newspaper magazine published? 


I hope to make this column the most popular 


and unusual of its kind. It will be purely a newspaper woman’s feature—all masculine 


members of the fourth estate being excluded. 


f course, unless some one happens 


to write something unusually clever, then in payment we shall allow them to have 


their little say.” 


66NJOTHING hurts but the truth” runs 

the saying of a savant. But to 
mutilate Oscar Wilde in our own fem- 
inine way, we 
might also add 
that there is only 
one thing worse 
than being dis- 
approved of, and 
that is being 
wholly and en- 
tirely approved 
of. 

The _ philoso- 
pher of Brooks’ 
Farm said prac- 
tically the same 
thing. 

“Man only is 
safe when he is being criticized” was his 
comment. 

Because, say what you will, therein 
lies growth and development. One trou- 
ble with our existence today is that we 
do practically and almost exclusively the 
things we want to do; hear said about 
us the things we prefer to have said 
about us, and, therefore, are exactly the 
same sort of people with exactly the 
same mind measurements as we pos- 
sessed a year ago. 

Of course, it is a bit unpleasant to 
have one’s ego upset, but at any rate, 
no matter how unpleasant the upsetting, 
it is an enlightening experience, if noth- 
ing more. It, at least, feeds the mental 
woman, and interrupts the routine of 
breakfast, dinner, supper and “dog- 
watch.” 

Therefore, after much expenditure of 
grey matter, profound meditation and 
qualms, we present the following infor- 
mation for the digestion of the Forum. 

The editress, true to form, is NOT 
going to advance one argument in favor 
of, or against, any of the statements put 
forth, much as her fingers itch so to do. 
She will merely chronicle her experience 
in her search for truth, and let you girls 
do the rest. 

We began to wonder the other day, 
after a confab with one of our best 
known newspaper women who had been 
shelved apparently without reason—why 
it was that men don’t apparently and 
generally want us around, when it comes 
to being co-workers in the game. 

And thus this question formed itself: 

Are we constitutionally, temperament- 
ally, educationally, morally, and mentally 
unfit for newspaper work? 

If you ask the average city editor, 
or managing editor about it, you will 
have to call his secretary to take down 
the rapid fire “reasons why” he hurls 
forth with all the fleetness of one whose 
mind has long been over-burdened with 
this weight. 

And, girls, he will probably say ex- 
actly the things that one of the best 
newspaper men in this country said to 
me in New York last week. 

Here it is. I don’t apologize or ex- 
plain it; I just tell it to you, as it was 
handed to me “right off the bat.” 

Aye, and you will agree with me, it is 
food for thought. De profundis. 

Said this knowing one: 


“It isn’t a woman’s game. Women do 
not bring home the bacon, especially 





Mitprep E. PHItLwips 


women reporters. Women make better 
editors and desk workers, than they do 
“go out and go-getters.” 

(No so loud, girls. Just remember | 
had to SIT STILL and HEAR that, and 
remember that I was supposed to be a 
lady). 

“Also,” continued the stentorian tones 
of the UNIVERSAL EDITOR, 
“Women find it very difficult to subor- 
dinate their emotional selves. They in- 
ject their own personalities too much 
into their assignments. Almost invari- 
ably when I used to send a woman out 
on an assignment, she would come back 
hours too late, hang her tear-worn hand- 
kerchief on the radiator to dry, and 


then argue with me like a modern Niobe 


to suppress the story.” 

That was only one interview. But it 
made me think, as it doubtless will you. 
But I wanted to know more about this 
strenuous objection to our sex, an ob- 
jection which I long had felt, but never 
been able to clarify. Perhaps there was 
a good and logical reason why men did 
not want us in the game as co-partners 
in the land of copy-paper and cusses. 


I talked with many more editors. I 
began to recall things that had been 
hurled at me in my cub days, and are 
still being hurled with uncomplimentary 
never-ending directness, in the direction 
of my newspaper efforts, and my brain 
children. 

“Why don’t you read your copy? 
Women never read copy.” 

“Why can’t you cultivate a_ proper 
sense of values? You utterly lost the 
point of the story. A man could have 
seen it in a minute.” 


“Oh you couldn’t write a_ financial 
story. It’s outside your feminine lucid 
zone of intelligence.” 

“Why in the name of H. Heaven 
and Maria can’t you take an unpartisan, 
disinterested point ‘of view. I hired 
you to write not to weep.” 

“Just like a woman. Too much talk 
and not enough action.” 

Do they sound familiar, girls? [I'll 
give a leather-bound copy of the Forum’s 
minutes to any newspaper girl who says 
“I have never heard one of those sen- 
tences uttered in our shop, or hurled 
from the lips of any masculine editor | 
ever knew.” (I don’t hear any clamors 
for additional editions). 


Aye, these and more. 


“Men dig out stories, women skim 
by,” says one monitor of the press. 

While one hard-boiled specimen of 
the genius editor eyeing me up and 
down to see if my eyebrows were real, 
and my lips red by nature or notion, 
said “Aw, I wouldn’t have one of ’em 
around. I don’t know how you got up 
here. The elevator man has strict in- 





structions NOT to let any of ’em on this | 


floor.” 
After informing him as gently as pos 


sible that I had walked some twenty ¢ 


flights of stairs for the privilege of heat- 
ing him say just that, I evaporated. 
But I didn’t walk down those stairs! 

And there you have the whole ques 
tion stripped bare, naked. Girls, let's 
look at the issue squarelv! 
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Are we all THAT, THOSE and all 
of it? 

What say you, you-all? 
gether on this. 

Will Hay’s rapid transit delivery is 
waiting for your say-so or say-no. 

Send it on! 


Let’s get to- 


* * * 


RIGHT on top of all that biff-banging, 

right into my unpowdered nose I ran 
onto a wonderful story to show that 
even though they may think they are 
right all the time, once in a great while 
our male friendly enemies are proved 
wrong. 

To wit 

About fifteen years ago in the Roches- 
ter Democrat and Chronicle worked a 
strange representative of what was then 
a stranger breed than it is now—a news- 
paper woman. 

It is a story of “dog-watch” they tell, 
at which this newspaper woman, whose 
name has long been forgotten, must take 
her turn, as did each man on the staff. 

Along about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing the telephone rang. A fire was blaz- 
ing away in a large soap factory a few 
niles out of the city. Miss Rochester- 
Democrat and Chronicle got some of the 
men out of bed, and then raced off to 


the scene of action. She secured her, 
facts, got to the only telephone available 
tor miles around, related the facts to the 
sleepy man at the desk, and then TORE 
THE TELEPHONE FROM THE 
WALL JUST AS A RIVAL NEWS- 
PAPER MAN MADE, A GRAB FOR 
IT. * * * Maybe that same girl is 
today reading this very story about her- 
self. If she is, we want her name and 
picture. 

Without trying to answer one of the 
arguments put forth in the above dis- 
sertation, we wish merely to state — 
She’s the best answer we know to this 


“temperamentally unfit” outside lucid 
zone of intelligence chatter! 
*x* * * 
EMEMBER, girls, this is OUR 


colyum, to have, to hold, to make, 
to break, and to develop into the most 
unique feature in newspaperdom. So 
let’s all get busy hunting up copy, and 
pictures about interesting feminine folks 
who belong in our Forum, advertise the 
Forum, and keep it growing. 

Friend Publisher repeated his former 
statement to us the other day to the 
effect that we could have the entire 
paper if we earned it. 

Aren’t we going to show him we can? 








EASY TALK 


By PHILIP R. DILLON 





Who is the dean of American Col- 
yumnists? 

The death of Bert Leston Taylor of 
the Chicago Tribune, two months ago, 
was an event that intimately concerned 
several millions of people and the press 
of the nation recorded it fittingly. I 
read the articles in the New York pa- 
pers and in several papers of other 
cities, each of them sketching the life 
of Mr. Taylor. While the writers did 
not assert that “B, L. T.” was the 
founder of the present school of “col- 
yum conducting,” they did give out the 
impression that he originated the present 
standard style of humorous column—if 
this phrase be admissible. The public, 
I think, received that impression, and 
many newspaper men believe that Tay- 
lor founded the school, or cult, or tribe. 

Bert Taylor’s character and accom- 
plishments were sufficiently high, with- 
out the inexact adventitiousness of his 
devoted friends who, no doubt inno- 
cently, take away deserved honor from 
living journalists. 

Frank L. Stanton, born on. Washing- 
ton’s Birthday of the year 1857, is still 
producing his daily column “Just from 
Georgia” in the Atlanta Constitution. 
He began it in the later ’80’s, if my 
recollection be correct, about fourteen 
years before Bert Taylor created “A 
Line o’ Type or Two.” Stanton’s first 
book “Songs of the Soil,” made up 
mostly from pieces out of his column, 
was published in 1898, six years before 
Taylor began his Chicago Tribune col- 
umn. I regard Stanton as the dean of 
columnists, and the successor of Eu- 
gene Field in that office, 

Samuel E. Kiser, now conducting 
“Pushed over the Dam” in the New 
York American, has been the runner up 
to Stanton for many years, and he an- 
tedated Taylor in the Chicago field. I 
personally recall a feature, “Little 
Willie’s Slate,” created by “Sam” Kiser 
in the Cleveland Press in 1893. It was 
the embryo of the full grown column 
“Sketched from Life” which Kiser cre- 
ated in the Cleveland Leader in 1895. 
One of the outstanding features of this 
column was a series of sketches called 
“Georgie and his Pa” which were copied 


in all parts of the country. Kiser’s 
first book was published in 1898. 

In 1899 Sam left the Leader and 
went to the Chicago Daily News as edi- 
torial writer and paragrapher. At that 
time, H. H. Kohlsaat was focussing 
Chicago’s interest on the Chicago Times- 
Herald, which he did build up to na- 
tional fame. One of Kohlsaat’s friends 
was Myron T. Herrick (later governor, 
U. S. senator, ambassador), of Cleve- 
land, who was also an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Kiser—a “fan” following the 
Cleveland Leader column. Herrick 
urged Kohlsaat to get Kiser for the 
Times-Herald, and so, in 1900, Sam 
Kiser began the Record-Herald column 
“Alternating Currents.” On the day 
that Sam arrived at the Record-Herald 
office, Nicola Tesla the inventor was 
there talking about his latest invention. 
Sam overheard Tesla’s phrase “alternat- 
ing currents” spoken over and over, and 
it stuck out like an incandescent sign. 
During his Record-Herald days he pro- 
duced eight or nine books. I remem- 
ber best “The Love Sonnets of an 
Office Boy.” 

No doubt there are other living col- 
umnists who are qualified for member- 
ship in the, old guard of the 90's, who 
have no modernistic organization to get 
publicity for them. I wish I knew 
their names. 


News Building Paying Investment 


Detroit, May 6—The Detroit News 
building, which covers almost a city 
block, has paid for itself three times 
over in legitimate advertising over the 
entire country, Malcolm W. Bingay, man- 
aging editor, told Detroit Knights of 
Columbus May 3. He urged the mem- 
bers to the value of a stately building 
in business and fraternal works. 


Lockport Union Sun Is “Open” 


The Lockport (N. Y.) Union Sun has 
reappeared as an eight-page paper fol- 
lowing a brief suspension because of a 
strike of printers. The Sun has been 
placed on a non-union basis, it is an- 
nounced. Until the strike it employed 
union workers. 


Alcorn Represents Goshen Paper 

The Franklin P. Alcorn Company has 
been appointed to represent the Goshen 
(Ind.) News-Times in the national ad- 
vertising field, east and west. 
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WISCONSIN 


Remember that Wisconsin not only 








grows the crops and makes the 
cheeses famous the world over, it 


also manufactures much of the ma- 
chinery to cultivate and harvest. 


It ranks high among the states in 


manufacturing. 


What are you doing in this pros- 
perous territory to advertise and 
sell your merchandise? 


If you are not active you are letting 
the other fellow beat you to it. 


The quick way, the easy way and 
the profitable way to sell your goods 
in Wisconsin is to advertise them in 


Wisconsin daily newspapers. 


In Wisconsin the “word to the wise” 
can be best said in these dailies. 


Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 


Circula- 
: tion 

*Appleton Post-Crescent ...........+- (CE) 7,760 
Pe TG os 6 Ra bse een ccenens (E) 7,814 
Eau Claire Leader-Telegram...... (ME&S) 8,603 
*Fond du Lac Reporter............-. (E) 5,538 
*Green Bay Press Gazette...........-- (E) 10,183 
Kenosha News .........+--. estes. (E) 5,858 
La Crosse Tribune and Leader-Press. . (E&S) 12,423 
Madison (Wis.) State Journal....... (E&S) 15,119 
t{Milwaukee Journal .............+..- (E) 115,279 
tftMilwaukee Journal ..............-- (S) 92,769 
Milwaukee Sentinel .............. (M&E) 76,611 
Milwaukee Sentinel: ..............4.. (S) 74,398 
Racine Jourmal-News ............++5> (E) 8,113 
*Superior Telegram ............++++> (E) 17,973 
t{Superior (Wis.) Sunday Times...... (S) 10,000 


*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 


{{Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 
**Government Statements, October 1, 1920. 
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5,000 lines 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 





To End “Government Statement” 
Cutcaco, May 19, 1921. 


To Eprtor & PustisHEer: Will you give your 
active support in a movement to abolish a so- 
called “Government Regulation” that has cost 


the advertisers of this country millions of 
dollars? ; 

This is the appeal of this letter from a 
monetary viewpoint. 

Will you give your active support to the 


hundreds of newspaper publishers who desire 


to tell the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth—and make their competitors do 
likewise ? 


This is the appeal of this letter from ‘the 
moral standpoint. 
In August, 1912, there was added to a Post 
Office Appropriation Bill in Congress, a rider 
which stipulated that publishers of daily (only) 


newspapers should state the number of their 
paid subscribers. 5 

No provision was made to determine what 
was “a paid subscriber’—-whether the sub- 


scriber paid in service or in cash—whether he 
was located in the town of publication or in 
the suburbs, or in the trading territory. lf 
2,000 out of the 3,000 so-called ‘‘subscribers 
to the Artville Daily Chronicle were located a 
thousand miles from Artville, there would still 
be credited to the Artville Daily Chronicle 
3,000 subscribers, supposedly in Artville. 

The bill was passed. . . 

For nine years this portion of an Act of 
Congress has covered fraud and deceit to such 
an extent that the word “infamous” has re- 
peatedly been used to describe the situation. 

\nd you, the advertisers and the advertising 
agents, have paid the bill. . 

You. in these nine years of the operation of 
this Act of Congress have paid twice, three 
times—yes, four times—the amount you ought 
to have paid in advertising rates, in some cases 
when you have relied on these so-called “‘Gov- 
ernment Statements of Circulation.” 

Not in all cases, nor in the majority of cases, 
for the majority of newspaper publishers are 
honest; but there have been a sufficiently large 
number of dishonest statements made under 
this Act of Congress that there is not much 
question but that millions of dollars have been 
wrongfully paid by advertisers through the 
operation of this act. 5 4 

It has been, is and will be until repealed, 
not only an injustice to advertisers, but also a 
serious burden to the honest publisher who 
desires to tell the truth. 


The honest publisher believes that his claim 





of circulation is a matter which musi rest be 
tween him and the advertiser and that_ he 
should 1 be handicapped by the so-called 





“stamp of approval’’ of the Government on his 
competitor's mere claims, simply because his 
competitor is willing to take a chance on lying 
to the Government, especially when he knows 
that the Government has not had, nor can it 
create, adequate machinery which will be be 
yond the power of political control. . 
“ For years, the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
has been in receipt of appeals from publishers 
to aid them in this situation. , 
Until now, it has felt that it (the Bureau) 
might be accused of selfish purpose in heading 
this reform, but the position of the Bureau to- 
day is such that it has no hesitancy in heading 
a movement with the object of repealing that 
part of the law of August, 1912, so far as it 
relates to a statement of circulation. Pres. 
The Audit Bureau is a co-operative institu- 
tior It was organized in the interests of ad- 
vertisers, advertising agents and publishers. 
Very shortly there will go to Washington a 
committee of Advertisers, Advertising Agents 
and Publishers—not only of daily newspaper 
publishers, but also of magazine publishers, 
farm paper publishers and trade paper pub- 
lishers, who will earnestly urge upon Post- 
master General Hays the desirability of not 
only securing this reform, through the repeal 
of the Act of 1912, but other reforms which 
will be in your interest as well as in the interest 
of the honest publisher , 
It would help the commitiee immensely if 
they could have back of them your support. 
It would also give aid and comfort to the 
hundreds of honest publishers who have already 
signed the recommendation which we aré en- 
closing herewith, if your name and your in- 
fluence backed their names and their influence. 
At a meeting of 90 per cent of the Western 
representatives of the important daily news- 
ers in the United States, held this week in 
ugo, they unanimously resolved to fight 
this battle for the repeal of the law of August. 
1912, until the last ditch. They were inspired 
by the desire to obtain truth in advertising. 
“At the semi-annual meeting of the A. N. A.. 
held in Atlantic City last week, resolutions 
were passed on this matter—-copy of which I 
enclose 
Will « join with them and with the Audit 
Bureau in this movement—which is, after all, 
a movement (if we look upon it from the dol- 
lars and cents viewpoint) to serve you? 
Please sign and return the enclosed blank 
by earliest mail. The committee expects to go 
to Washington within a few days. 
AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS, 
STANLEY CLAGUE, 
Managing Director. 


2. es 


Epitortat Note: The resolution adopted by 
the Association of National Advertisers was 
given in full in Eprror & Pusiisner of May 
21, and the second enclosure with Mr. Clague’s 
letter is as follows: 

Recommendation Proposing—The elimination 
of that part of the publisher's statement to the 
Government of the United States, as provided 
under the Act of Congress of August, 1912, 
which refers to the circulation of daily news- 
papers. 








This committee has no recommendation to 
make; in regard to the matter of statement of 
ownership specified in this Act, but it believes 
that in the matter of statement of circulation 
any slight good it accomplishes is vastly over- 
whelmed by the fraud covered in this s 
called ““Government Statement of Circulation 

The Post Office Department has no adequate 
machinery whereby this Act of Congress can 
be enforced. If such adequate machinery were 
created, to be equitable and fair, it should be 
applied without reservation to all classes of 
publications admitted to the privileges of the 
second-class mail, rather than to the few now 
comprehended within the meaning of the Act; 
but even if this machinery were created tw 
cover all classes of publications, the cost of 
verifying such claims (which would amount to 
millions of dollars per year) would not only be 
prohibitive in these days when economy is de- 
sired, but conditions are such that such regu- 
latory measures would be impracticable, if not 
impossible—for obvious reasons. 

Honest publishers who have adopted, through 
co-operative action, effective measures for the 
verification of their circulation claims, and 
who are thereby contributing to the economical 
operation of the Post Office Department, are 
subject to unfair competition through this so- 
called “Government Statement of Circulation,” 
which, in its final analysis, is nothing but a 
publi.her’s statement of circulation to the 
Government : 

Many cases could be cited to show the in- 
justice to honest publishers of this statement 
of circulation to the Government, and evidence 
will be presented to the Post Office Department 
if the Department so desires. 

Personal affidavits in support of circulation 
claims should be a matter of concern between 
the publisher and those interested and should 
not have the weight of governmental authority 
in their support. A 

This committee urges, therefore, that action 
be originated within the Department, recom- 
mending to Congress the elimination of that 
portion of the publisher's statement referring 
to circulation. as provided under the act of 
Congress of August, 1912. 

The above proposal meets with our heartiest 
endorsement. 











Signed 


Publication 
City 





Oust All ‘‘We Boys” 


HarrispurG, Pa., May 19, 1921. 


To Eprror & PusBLisHEeR: I want to congra- 
tulate the Eprtor & PusLisHER upon the con- 
structive and vigorous campaign which it is 
now waging against the alleged newspaper 
contingent which is everlastingly sponging upon 
the legitimate press of the country. For years 
the newspaper industry has been hamstrung 
by the so-called newspaper men who are sim- 
the barnacles that attach themselves to a 





pl 
great business for their own selfish purposes. 


It is because of these leeches that the news 
papers have been so misunderstood in recent 
vears among the law-makers at Washington 
and throughout the country. In my judgment 
there should be a drastic house cleaning in 
every newspaper association and club. Wher- 
ever a fake newspaper man is discovered, let 
him be bounced without hesitation. As you 
suggest, it ought to be a national movement. 


E. J. STACKPOLE, 


President, Harrisburg (Pa.) Telegraph. 





More Space for “Five F’s” 


Lima, Ohio, May 20, 1921. 


To Eprror & PuspttsHer: I have read with 
a great deal of interest your new department, 


“Forum of Feminine Fraternity of Fourth 
Estaters” by Miss Phillips. It should be ex- 
ceedingly popular and, because of the im- 


portant place women are filling in newspaper 


work now. I hope you will continue and 
enlarge it. 

EARL R. LEACH 
Managing Editor, Lima News and Times- 


Democrat. 


Out with the Fakers 


Cincinnati, May 18, 1921. 

To Epitor & PvsiisHer: I hesitate to 
comment on the New York Press Club con- 
troversy because we are not directly in touch 
with it. 

In a general way, I should say that all 
leeches and fakers who try to get by on a 
newspaper worker’s reputation should, be 
fought persistently and killed off whenever 
thev nay appear. 

The attitude of the Epiror & PuBLISHER 
on this question has been commendable. 

ELMER P. FRIES, 
Editor The Cincinnati Post. 


The “Panning” of “Pan” 
New York, May 16, 1921. 


To Eprtor & Pustisner: This letter should 
he captioned “Pan’s Head.” That picture of 
me you published with the “Fighting Story” 
has stirred up a lot of comment and excited a 
riot of wits. An avalanche of letters asked such 
questions as “When did you grow hair?” 
“When did you start advertising a hair tonic?” 
“You're a young lookin’ guy, anyway Pan, but 
with hair you certainly look like a cub.” 

Like Ring W. Lardner I reply that I am not 
sensitive about my plumage—I haven’t any.. 
The wind tore it off as I rushed after business. 


All I got to say to these heavy-haired birds 
who kid me is that when I started to moult I'm 
glad it was only my hair and not my brains. 

As some great writer has said—“Don’t judge 
a person by their hair.” If they judged me 
that way I wouldn’t be judged at all. 

No, the sad truth is that picture did not 
help the movement of “Truth in Advertising.” 
I’m not quite in the billiard ball class, but I’m 
not bragging any about “that one hair left.” 
That picture has been severely censored be- 
cause it does not reveal what I lack. It tries 
to make out that there is plumage where no 
plumage grows. 

As one fresh guy wrote “If you tried to make 
people believe The Tribune had circulation at 
the North Pole you couldn’t get by with it. 
You have just as much chance making me 
believe you have raised a crop of hair since 
I saw you last.”’ 

The truth is I lost my hair by reading an 
advertisement—a soul-stirring, hair-hope-raising 
ad of a hair grower. But I guess the druggist 
made a mistake and sold me a hair remover. 
Anyway when I travel I travel light—no brush 
and comb to carry. 

Hair isn't everything anyway. All it is good 
for is to make mattresses soft, and who wants 





a head like a soft mattress. 

I agree with a great authority on bald heads 
who wrote—‘‘When my features got to the 
decision that one of them would have to re- 


treat all I done was to thank God they picked 
the forehead and not the chin.” 

But what I want to get over is this. Please 
don’t use that picture with plumage any more. 
I am sending you another photo which lives 
up to the principle of “Truth in Advertising.” 
I have camouflaged the “Old Dome” with a 











cap. Now I hope people won’t worry about 
this sudden mysterious growth of hair. The 
cap will stop the argument as no one will 
know what is under it. e 
CHARLES L. PANCOAST, 
Eastern Representative, Chicago Tribune. 
Not Imposing, Says Colgate 
New York, May 20, 1921. 
To Epiror & PusLisHer: Enclosed is a copy 


of a letter which we have written to one of 
your correspondents. His letter, which ap- 
peared in a recent issue, did us an injustice, 
and as our Mr. Fowler has had this called to 
his attention by many, you may want to show 
your readers what we think of Mr. Rosenthal’s 


criticism. 
COLGATE & COMPANY. 
e . 
New York, 
Mr. Samuel M. Rosenthal, 


May 19, 1921. 


Oil City Blizzard, 
Oil City, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Rosenthal: We somewhat regret 
the attitude you have assumed in connection 


with the recent news statement regarding the 
purchase of our new Indiana site, as evi- 
denced by your letter of May 4 to Epitor & 
PUBLISHER. 

We do not feel that you have treated us 
quite fairly. This statement of our new pur- 
chase was sent to the editors of all newspapers 
in the United States, a group which, in our 
opinion, represents the highest type of intel- 
lect. The parties addressed were perfectly 
capable of judging the value of our article 
and determining what disposition should be 
made of it. 

If you still have a copy of our multigraphed 
letter in your possession and will glance at 
paragraph two, you will note that we earnestly 
asked any editor who did not consider the 
article as news to waste-basket it. If an editor 
cannot distinguish between news and adver- 
tising, we ask you, as an editor, “Who can?” 

We know we were not imposing, as our 
article in most cases was well taken. If upon 
reading our early letter and upon receipt of 
this, you feel that you have done us an injus- 
tice, as we feel you have, you may care to 
write again to Epitor & PUBLISHER. 

. COLGATE & COMPANY. 





The Fishermen’s Race 
Hauirax, May 19, 1921 

To Epitor & PusiisHer: In order that the 
members of your staff will be familiar with the 
conditions of the deed of gift for the Inter- 
national Fishermen’s trophy, we have much 
pleasure in enclosing copy for your reference 
files. 

These conditions were drawn up and mutu- 
ally agreed to by practical men representing 
the deep sea fishing interests of Canada and 


the United States. Like the donor of the 
trophy, these gentlemen were inspired with 
the one: ideal, and that was that the condi- 


tions be such as to distinctly safeguard the 
race from degenerating into a mere sporting 


event or speed contest. 

My personal opinion is that in the interests 
of the fishing industry of both countries, 
every clause in the deed of gift should be 


strictly adhered to by both the American and 
Canadian fishermen. The deed of gift should 
only be changed when the best interests of 
the fishing industry of Canada and the United 
States warrant it. 

We, in Nova Scotia, will see that only 
staunch, practical, deep-sea fishing vessels built 
for the fishing industry will be allowed to enter 
the elimination races, and it will be our ambi- 
tion in this country to perpetuate the Inter- 
national Race as a contest between real fisher- 
men, capable of riding out any gale on. the 
Grand Banks—vessels that have observed all 
the conditions of the deed of gift. 

The future of the International Race, 
whether it is to be a contest between real fish- 
ermen or merely a sporting event, depends en- 
tirely on the position taken this year. If any 
concessions are given that would permit the 
thin edge of the wedge to enter either by eva- 
dor violating the conditions of the race, then 
the International Fishermen’s Race for the 
blue ribbon of the North Atlantic is a thing 
of the past. 





We in Nova Scotia hope to have the co- 
operaton of your newspaper in perpetuating 
the International Race as a contest between 
staunch deep-sea fishermen, and prevent it 
from developing into a fair weather yachting 


evcnt, . 
W. H. DENNIS, 
General Manager, Halifax Herald. 





Where Is the Limit to Service 
Avrora, Ill., May 18, 1921. 


_ To Epitor & Pusiisner: I have read with 
interest the article in your issue of May 14, 


entitled, “Keeping them out often the work 
of a Merchandising Department,” by T. i: 
Young. It was a good article and really 


showed just what a merchandising d*partment 
should be and by inference what it should 
not be. 

A well-organized service department is _al- 
most a necessity in « large city like Philadel- 
phia, but writers avd publishers of trade 
papers in handling the matter seem always to 
talk of the metropolitan situation and do it 
so strongly, that advertisers and agents seem 
to think what is done there is the exact thing 
that should naturally be done everywhere. 

The fact is that much of that which is done 
in the large cities cannot be done by the so- 
called country press, because the revenue is 
not large enough to permit of such expensive 
force. Neither is much of it required to get 
all that is necessary to supply patrons with 
all the service they really need. 

Furthermore, because of the difference in en- 
vironment and temperament of dealers it is 
not even advisable to attempt some of the 
things that are possible, and, perhaps, neces- 
sary in the great cities, to render a proper 
amount of service. 








Mr. Young’s article covered about all that 
should be done, in my humble opinion, but 
this very week another trade paper has an 
article in which it urges as good practice 


the things asked for by an agent, quoted by 
the paper. 


There were fourteen different items, which 
this agent says are only a summary of the 
things he thinks papers ought to do. (I'd 


like to see a complete list.) 

Four of the items we could not do and we 
are pretty well equipped for a country paper, 
to render service. Five of them I would not 
do if T could and even the largest papers in 
the country would hardly agree to have done 
unless the advertiser would pay the cost. 

My opinion is that the merchandising service 


thing will be run into the ground. Just as 
soon as some live fellow thinks of something 
that will be good for all parties concerned 


and starts action on it, a lot of grafters begin 
to impose on good nature and about the time 
the good thing gets a general appeal, these 
fellows who are always trying to get some- 
thing for nothing, have so over-done the matter 
that level headed publishers are disgusted with 
it and get ready to throw it into the discard. 

IT wonder why newspapers are the only ad- 
vertising media that are required to sell space 
at half its value and then asked to render 
a service so costly that it will absorb more 
than the pittance allowed them? 

AURORA BEACON PUB. COMPANY, 
T. K. Groom, 

Director of National Advertising, Northern 

Illinois Group. 





“We Boys” of Des Moines 
Des Mornes, Ia., May 18, 1921. 


To Eprror & PusLisHer: I have your letter 
of May 11, inquiring for such information as 
we may have or such opinions as we may 
hold on the campaign against the newspaper 
hanger-on element. 

Our opinion of course coincides with yours, 
that this element is bad, all bad, from the 
standpoint of the real interest of newspaper 
people, 

I do not know that I can add any helpful 
suggestions unless it be to state that in Des 
Moines some months ago we were compelled 


to deal with a very exasperating situation 
created by “publicity representatives.” By 
promising, directly or by implication, that 


some sort of control of news channels would 
be exercised both in the way of printing 
favorable propaganda and of suppressing un- 
favorable news, these “publicity representa- 
tives,’ former newspaper men, made themselves 
a serious nuisance. Not only did they begin 
to make difficult the getting and handling of 
news through what are legitimate channels, 
but they actually began to create the impres- 
sion that newspapering in this city was crooked, 
or_at least susceptible of mysterious control. 

The local newspapers, through their editorial 
departments, got together and published simul- 
taneously a conspicuous announcement on page 
one, in which they stated that the insinuations 
of the press agents were ridiculous, and that 
far from helping themselves by making asso- 
ciation with them, local individuals and local 
interests would be actually injured in their 
relations with the newspapers. The announce- 
ment was decidedly helpful, and _ since that 
time there has been much less difficulty with 
this particular part of the newspaner hanger- 
on element. W. W. WAYMACK, 
Managing Editor, Des Moines Register-Tri- 
pune. 








A Mass of Vital Information 
Letusrince, Alta, May 10, 1921. 


To Epitor & PustisHer: Your convention 
issue was a most creditable number. It con- 
tained a mass of information of vital impor- 
tance to newspaper executives. In our opinion, 
this is the finest number of the kind we have 
ever seen, and we want to congratulate you. 
We enclose a money order and will be glad if 
vou will send a copy of this edition to W. A. 
Buchanan, M.P., at Ottawa, and three issues 
here, for our department heads. Each of us 
will want to file a copy of this issue, 


LETHBRIDGE HERALD, 
John Torrance, Business Manager. 
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HHE Detroit News is countering re- 

cent stories of great unemployment 
in its city by sending out clippings from 
the News quoting the latest figures of 
the U. S. Government Employment 
Service to show that sixty large Detroit 
plants have resumed work on full-time 
schedules, affecting over 100,000 work- 
ers. The letter accompanying the clip- 
pings is signed by William H. Moore, 
manager of national advertising. 


“Building in Jacksonville” is the title 
of an attractive pamphlet recently 
issued by the Florida Times-Union. 
Comparative figures on local buildings 
are given the last ten years and for the 
first four months of. 1920, with statis- 
tics showing the number and cost of 
new and contemplated structures. Pic- 


.tures of new homes and commercial 


buildings, and other undertakings with 
the names of the owners, contractors 
and value of the structure. The inside 
back page states bank clearings in 
Jacksonville from 1910 to 1920 and for 
the first four months of 1921. 


Janesville, Wis., as a market for na- 
tionally advertised goods is being put 
before the agency executives and manu- 
facturers’ advertising staffs by the Daily 
Gazette in folder form. Lettered on 


BUSINESS PROMOTION IDEAS 


Editor & Publisher for May 28, 1921 


the heavy brown paper which encloses 
the information is the name of the ex- 
ecutive to whom it is sent and within 
the folder are maps of the Janesville 
trading territory, of the city of Janes- 
ville, showing the Gazette’s distribution 
by carrier routes and the number and 
location of homes and industrial build- 
ings erected during 1920, photographs 
of displays of nationally advertised 
goods in the Gazette’s front windows, a 
transcript of the publisher’s statement 
to the Audit Bureau of Circulations, a 
boxed survey of local statistics, and a 
mimeographed sheet containing “twen- 
ty-six reasons why Janesville is a good 
market.” 


A forty-page special edition was the 
special greeting that the Davenport 
(Ia.) Democrat and Leader extended 
to the Commercial Congress, which was 
held there May 24, 25 and 26. . The third 
section of twelve pages contained a first 
page flare greeting, donated to the ad- 
vertisers by the paper. The special sec- 
tion was well filled with photographs, 
containing an eight column view of the 
river front and an eight column picture 
of the city. The top of a third page 
was given over to photos of the com- 
mittee in charge of the Commercial 
Congress. 
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Change of Name 


and Ownership 


Frank G. Smith, William A. Sturgis, 
Harold A. Moore and their asso- 
ciates announce that, having pur- 
chased all of the capital stock of the 
Advertising Agency known as 


“Collin Armstrong, Inc.,” 
they have changed the name to 
Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc. 


The change is entirely one of owner- 
ship, as the personnel of the active 
management remains the same. 


SMITH, STURGIS 
(3 MOORE, Ixc. 


Successors to Collin Armstrong, Ine. 


General Advertising Agents 


1463 Broadway, New York, 
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The mineral center of the United States lies within the 
boundaries of Illinois. The State produces lead and zinc 
ore and has the largest zinc smelters in America. It has 
extensive deposits of sand and gravel and also vast 
deposits of clay and limestone, and Illinois has come to ° 
be one of the leading States in the manufacture of cement 


and clay products. 


Illinois also has deposits of ganister glass, sand and oil 
shale, which may ultimately become of considerable ece- 


nomic importance. 


There are still some undeveloped natural resources 


-which may assume importance in the future. 


Illinois presents an ideal territorial market, and the daily 
newspapers listed here can work wonders in helping you 
popularize your products. 


See that this great state 





is put on your advertis- 





ing list and kept there 








Rate for Rate for 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 

lation Lines Lines 

Bloomington Pantagraph ....(M) 17,774 .05 -05 
¢Chicago Evening American ...(E) 364,769 -60 -60 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ....(M) 335,331 55 .55 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ....(S) 709,966 -75 * .78 
{Chicago Daily Journal ....... (E) 116,243 .26 .24 
§The Chicago Daily News ..... (E) 412,020 .65 -65 
Chicago Evening Post ....... (E) 44,021 -25 12 
**Chicago Tribune ........... (M) 437,158 -70 .70 
**Chicago Tribume ........... (S) 711,254 1.00 1.00 
*Lincoln Courier-Herald....... (E) 1,967 .02 .02 
*Moline Dispatch ............ (E) 9,899 .04 .04 
**Peoria Journal-Transcript. . (M&E) 29,556 eat .09 
Pee RS go eee tea ne (E) 22,585 .075 .06 
Rock Island Argus .......... (E) 9,174 .04 .04 
*Sterling Gazette ...........-. (E) 4,790 .03 .03 


Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 
§Publishers’ Statements. 
{Government Statement, October 1, 1920. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 
**A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, October 1, 1920. 
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at 1920 lead of 


the Detroit Sunday 
News is one more 
proof that advertising 
volume follows the 
route of largest cir- 
culation. 





Pittsburg Press 


Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 
Metropolitan Tower, People’s Gas Bldg. 
1. A. KLEIN JOHN GLASS 
New York Chicago 





FIRST IN 1000 
NEWSPAPERS 


A National Advertiser with 30 
years’ experience recently stated 
that his records show that for 
the money expended the results 
produced by the Washington 
Star placed. it FIRST IN 
AMERICA among a_ thousand 


newspapers. 


Western Ropocoentacioe, J. E. Lutz, 

First Nat’] Bank Bidg., Chicago, IIl. 

Eastern Representative, Dan A. rroll. 
Tribune Bldg. New York, N. Y. 


Los Angeles--The largest city in the West 


EVEN ALD 


The largest doily circulation in the West 


MEMBER A. B. C. 
Government Circulation Statement 
pri 1 


143,067 


it grows just like Los Angeles. The 
Evening erald goes into practically 
every home—covers this field completely. 


Representatives 


Chicago: 
G. Logan Payne Co. 
432 Marquette Bidg. 


New York: 
H. W. Moloney 
604 Times Bidg. 








IN NEW ORLEANS 
iTs—— 


THE NEW 
ORLEANS ITEM 











Editor 


TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 





Advertising Service Company, Chronicle 
Bldg., San Francisco. Reported will place the 
following advertising: Reliance Trailer & 


Truck Company, “Reliance Trailers,”’ and Pa- 
cific Pump & Supply Co., “Leader Pneumatic 
Water System,” and Fuller & Johnson, farm 
engines. 

Allen Advertising Agency, 440 4th avenue, 
New York. Placing orders with some Eastern 
newspapers for the Marathon Tire & Rubber 
Company, “Marathon” belt, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, and 33 Union square, ‘New York. Lloyd 

’. Young, 823 Prospect avenue, Cleveland, 
will continue to handle the accounts for the 
Western territory. 

Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 25 West 45th 
street, New York. Making 10,000-line con- 
tracts with newspapers in various sections for 
Wildroot Company, “‘Wildroot”’ hair tonic and 
shampoo, Sidway Bldg., Buffalo, N. 


Charles Advertising Agency, 23 East 26th 
street, New York. Will make up lists during 
June for B. G. Pratt Company, 50 Church 
street, New York, ‘“‘Scalecide’’ spray material. 

Nelson Chesman & Co., 1127 Pine street, 
St. Louis. Again making contracts with news- 
papers in various secvtions for Plapao Labora- 
= Appliances, 505 North 7th street, St. 
souls, 

Robert H. Dippy, Seneca Bldg., Philadel- 
phia. Making yearly contracts with newspa- 
pers for the Snellenburg Cloth Company. 

Doriand Advertising Agency, London, Eng- 
land, and Atlantic City, N. J. Placing adver- 
tising for the Grand, Victoria, Metropole and 
Gordon Hotels, London. 

Dunlap-Ward, Union National Bank Bldg., 
Cleveland. Making 1,000-line yearly contracts 
with newspapers for the Chandler Motor Car 
Company and the Cleveland Automobile Com- 
pany. 

Federal Advertising Agency 6 East 39th 
street, New York. Will make up lists during 
June for Runkel Bros., Inc., 445 West 30th 
street, New York. a to be handling 
advertising for H. O. Co., “FI . 0.” oatmeal and 
“Presto” flour, Buffalo, ni 

Richard A. Foley Advertising Agency, Ter- 
minal Bldg., Philadelphia. Placing orders with 
newspapers in selected sections for Mount St. 
Joseph College, Philadelphia. Will make up 
lists during June for William H. Luden, 
Reading, Pa., ‘“‘Luden’s” cough drops. 

Albert Frank & Co., 14 Stone street, New 
York. Sending out orders for 250-line on 5 
columns to 200 newspapers for J. P. Morgan 
& Co., French Loans. 

Franklin Advertising Service, De Long 
Bldg., Philadelphia. Placing orders with some 
New York newspapers for Clensol Chemical 
eeneny. cocoanut oil, 349 30th street, New 

or 

Gardner Advertising Company, 1627 Lo- 
cust street, St. Louis. Placing advertising 
for Helvetia Milk Condensing Company, “Pet” 
evaporated milk, St. Louis. 


DIAMOND STARS DISCOVERED 


Hoffman, McKernan and Annenberg 
Show Ability On Circulators’ Team 
Big league baseball managers looking 

for playing material take notice! Three 

of the most promising young players not 
under contract today were discovered up 
in the Catskill Mountains Tuesday. 

Their names are Willie Hoffman, “Jim” 

McKernan and Jack Annenberg, who 


in off-the-diamond moments masquer- 
ade as circulation managers of the 
New York Herold-Staats-Zeitung, the 


New York World and the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger respectively. 

How did we find them? Why, didn’t 
the New York City Circulation Manag- 
ers’ Association hold its 15th annual 
outing in the Catskill Mountains Tues- 
day and Wednesday, where the afore- 
mentioned stars led the Circulation 
Managers’ team to a 9 to 7 vic- 
tory over an aggregation of all 
star visitors captained by Eddie Weis- 
man of the World? If you doubt 
it ask Howard Connelly, the venerable 
48-year service man of the New York 
Post office. Howard was the official 
score keeper and no one was abie to 
upset his official verdict at the end of 
the game, that McKernan had scored 
three runs although he was only at bat 
twice. 

The outstanding features of the game 
was the homer with bases full by Hoff- 
man, which won the game for his team; 
McKernan’s stop at third base of what 
he insists was the hottest liner that ever 
came off a bat; and Annenberg’s allow- 
ing two members of the opposing team 
to tell him a funny story while he was 
playing first base, which allowed a run- 
ner to get all the way around to third on 
what was a sure out. Therefore their 
nomination for the big leagues. 


& Publisher for May 28, 


1921 


But the ball game was only one of 
many. pleasurable features of the trip, 
which was arranged by Jim McKernan 
and directed jointly by “Rip” Samuels of 
the New York World’s home office and 
“Dick” Barrett of Catskill. Both Sam- 
uels and Barrett were presented with 
Victrola orders by the party in apprecia- 
tion of their work, which made the out- 
ing such a splendid success. The pre- 
sentation was made by Mr. McKernan. 

The circulation men were the guests 
of the Saugerties and New York Steam- 
ship Company on. the way up the Hud- 
son Monday night and of the Hudson 
River Day Line coming down Wednes- 
day. The Green Lake House, at Green 
Lake, was the scene of activities Tues- 
day afternoon and Tuesday night. 

A letter from Congressman T. Frank 
Appleby of New Jersey was read ex- 
pressing regret that official duties in 
Washington caused him to miss the first 
outing in many years. Since the last 
outing Mr. Appleby was elected to Con- 
gress. The association was one of the 
first organizations to endorce Mr. Apple- 
by’s nomination and it was a _ real 
pleasure to the members to hear of his 
success. 





HAYS REFUSES TO CENSOR 
THE PRESS 





(Continued from page 23) 





and effectively with the conspirators in the 
manner prescribed by law. The Department 
of Justice as now organized can be depended 
upon absolutely to do that. 

‘The war is over. We must return to the 
ordered freedom. Our method of safeguard- 
ing the public welfare, while at the same time 
maintaining freedom of the press, has been 
found through a long period of stable civil 
liberty better for the public welfare and_ per- 
sonal security of citizens than to establish a 
bureaucratic consorship, which in its nature 
becomes a matter of individual opinion, preju- 
dice or caprice. 

“There is a certain cost in free institutions, 
in which the institution of freedom of the 
press shares, but we in this country have pre- 
ferred to pay such costs from time to time 
rather than to seek protection through the 
historically discredited devices of bureaucratic 
gov *rnments. 

“Either these publications should be entirely 
suppressed and their publishers prosecuted or 
they should be given equal mailing rights in 
common with the other periodicals of the 
country. 

“The mail exclusion statutes will be vigor- 
ously enforced by the Post Office Department, 
but in so doing we will carry out the purpose 
of such non-mailability laws. This purpose 
is to bar the prohibited matter entirely from 
the mails and not simply exclude it from the 
particular class of mail which carries a lower 
rate of postage and then admit it to that class 
which requires a higher rate, for the same 
laws govern the mailability of matter in each 
case 

“There shall be no hesitancy in suppressing 
any publications of the public law, but there 
are also laws in this country safeguarding the 
integrity of the freedom of the press, and 
these laws must and shall be also scrupulously 
observed.” 


In the rate decision, Mr. Hays has 
clarified the department’s stand on a 
question that has vexed publishers for 
several months. During the former ad- 
ministration, a ruling was made that any 
reading matter from which the pub* 
lisher or any advertiser might derive 
benefit should be considered as adver- 
tising and pay postage as such. In ex- 
planation of his ruling of May 23, Mr. 
Hays said: 


“Attention is specifically called to the law 
of 1912 which requires that editorial or other 
reading matter for which the publisher is 
compensated, directly or indirectly, must be 
plainlv marked with the word ‘Advertisement.’ 

“The Postmaster General desires it to be 
thoroughly understood by all publishers that 
this law of 1912 is most earnestly called to 
their attention and will be most vigorously 
enforced by his Department. 

“This ruling puts it squarely up to each 
nublisher to label all matter, other than dis- 
niev advertisements, for the publication of 
which money or other valuable consideration is 
naid, accepted, or promised, with the word 
‘Adverticement’ printed in full. 

“Finally. in this connection attention is 
called to the fact that when a newspaper or 
periodical advertises its own services or issues, 
or anv other business of the nublisher, in the 
form of either display advertisements, or ed- 
itorial or reading matter, this is advertising 
within the meaning of the law and the puh- 
isher must exnect to pay the advertising mail- 
ing rate therefor.” 


The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
DAILY ARGUS 


Few Papers—(if any)—surpass the 
TRENTON TIMES 


The Family Income 








carries more display ad- 
vertismg than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 

This is an _  acknowledg- 
ment of its power that the 
advertiser should heed, if 
desirous of reaching the 
people of Mount Vernon. 


GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 


Foreign Representative ‘ 


171 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 








the North Jersey Shore—the field domi- 
nated by 


THE ASBURY PARK PRESS 


(Evening and Sunday) 


This territory has factories that produse 
$25,000,000 annually; farms yielding ng $10, 
000,000 annually; and a huge resort busi- 
ness besides. 

It requires a panic, indeed, to seriously 
affect all of these lines of endeavor. 


Member A. B.C. Standard Rate Card 


Frank R. Northrup, Special Representative 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Association Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

J. LYLE KINMONTH, Publisher 


A business depression has no terrors for 
Asbury Park, N. J. 








NEW JERSEY 


A Food Medium 


Even during the past summer four food 
pages—and more—was the size of our 
regular weekly Thursday food feature— 
a winner for housewives, retailers and 
manufacturers. 

Wednesdays and Sundays four 
pages. Tuesday, Music Page. 
Circulation 26,649. Member A. B. C. 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 
Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bidg. 


| New York Chicago 


auto 








History 


A short magazine page feature Th 
twice a week. 


NEWSPAPER FEATURE 
SERVICE smd 


241 W. 58th ST., NEW YORK J.B. 


Famous Wits of 











Over $3,000.00 


In Buffalo the percentage of fam- 
ilies with incomes over $3,000.00 js 
Six Times Greater than the. a 
for United States. 

Buffalo Evening News reaches 
per cent of the families with $3,000, 
income or over. | It. reaches 60 
cent of the English reading fami 
in the Buffalo market. 


KELLY Sw ITH Cu. 
Foreign Representatwes 


Marbridge Bidg., New York City 
Lytton Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 























NEW ORLEANS 
HAS 60,000 HOMES 


(GOOD ONES) 


The 
New Orleans 
Sunday States 


guaranteed to reach 


55,000 


New Orleans Homes 


May 15—May 22—May 29 
NO INCREASE IN CARD RATE IN MAY 








AN EDITORIAL 
A DAY 


Current events and movements inter- 
preted crisply, entertainingly and 
with impartial precision. 


This service is not syndicated broad- 
cast; each client is carefully protected 
in exclusive territory. 


Your territory may be open. Ask 
about it, and for samples and price. 


Charles Grant Miller 


1116 World Building, 
New York 





No Hesitancy 


Advertisers’ statements are implicitly 
accepted in a newspaper that possesses 
an integrity which is not questioned. 

In the great Fittsburgh district the 
element of hesitancy is removed from 
the prospective purchaser’s mind when 
he reads an advertising proposition in 


The Pittsburgh Post 


For more than three-quarters of a 
century one of the big aids in the pro- 
motion of Pittsburgh. 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 





Nearly every person in Richmond reads 
The 


NEWS-LEADER 


The News-Leaper’s circulation in 
Richmond is greater than that of all the 
other Richmond papers combined. 

The News-Leapgr’s circulation in Vir- 
ginia is greater than any other Virginia 
newspaper. 

The sworn statements of the Richmond 
papers show the News-Leapgn has a 
daily circulation in Richmond which is 
more than three times greater than its 
nearest competitor. 

Foreign representatives 
The Kelly-Smith Co.. Chicago, Til. 

'S Give 38 4em,.q Kelly-Smith Co. 
New York ony Lytton Building. 
Marbridge Buildin 
J. B. Keough, Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 



























































































For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 


Infernational News Service 
World Building ,New York. 
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HONOR MEMORY OF H. W. GRADY 


North and South Represented at Cere- 
mony on Late Editor’s Birthday 


ATLANTA, May 24.—North and South 
paid tribute to day to Henry W. Grady 
on the 71st birthday of the distinguished 
managing editor of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, who died in 1889. At exercises 
when the Grady Monument was reun- 
veiled John H.. Atwood, Kansas City 
jurist, was the only speaker. 

Wreaths were sent by the Governors 
of Massachusetts, where Grady made 
many speeches in behalf of reconcilia- 
tion between the states; of Louisiana 
and other states, as well as by Boston 
and other cities, and numbers of socie- 
ties and organizations in the North and 
South. The monument was reunveiled 
by Betty Black, three-year-old grand- 
daughter of Grady. 

Robert Lincoln O’Brien, editor of the 
Boston Herald, who represented the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, sug- 
gested at a luncheon address that the 
memorial exercises be made an annuat 
affair. Mr. O’Brien, W. P. Lord, of 
Boston, Melville E. Stone, counselor of 
the Associated Press, and Confederate 
and Union veterans, came to pay tribute. 

The University of Georgia at Athens 
announced in connection with the cele- 
bration the establishment of the Henry 
W. Grady School of Journalism in his 
honor. He was a graduate of the uni- 
versity. 


Obituary 


Hersert S. Rospins, aged 54, city edi- 
tor of the Bradford (Pa.) Star-Record, 
died after an illness of several weeks. 
Mr. Robbins had been engaged in news- 
paper work for 30 years. 


Rosert McCartuy, a veteran tele- 
graph operator, who during the thirty- 
nine years that he was connected with 
the Western Union Telegraph Company 
worked in the telegraphic departments 
of most of the Philadelphia morning 
newspapers, died last Wednesday at 
his home in Philadelphia. He was 52 
years old. 

WittiAM F. Boyte, aged 51, part 
owner of the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick, 
died at his home in Oil City on May 21 
after several months’ illness. He was 
an expert linotype operator and at one 
time held a record for his work on the 
linotype machine. He was a son of the 
late P. C. Boyle, under whose owner- 
ship the Oil City Derrick became inter- 
nationally known as an organ of the oil 
trade. Mr. Boyle leaves one brother, 
E. R. Boyle of Oil City and one sister, 
Mrs. F.' T. Lauinger of Pittsburgh. 
He was a printer by trade and had 
worked at various periods in his life 
on New York, Buffalo and Pittsburgh 
daily newspapers. 

Frep Reat, formerly editorial writer 
and manager of the Tuscola (Ill.) Jour- 
nal, died this week in a sanitarium at 
Jacksonville, Ill., where he had been 
since a breakdown of his health some 
time ago. 

Ropert Corey CRIHFIELD, for 36 years 
editor and manager of the Miner (Ill.) 
News, died in Miner this week, aged 
57. With his brother, Horace Crihfield, 
he controlled weekly papers at Atlanta, 
Minier, McLean, Stanford, Armington 
and Waynesville, all small towns in 
Central Illinois. 

Emity RepeccA TRANTER, 18-year old 
daughter of John Tranter, managing ed- 
itor of the Buffalo Enquirer, died after 
a year’s illness. 

Miss HANNAH LEweELyNn, for 19 years 
connected with the Butte (Mont.) 
Miner, part of that time as. business 
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manager, died recently at her home near 
Portland, Ore. 


A. F. Duntap, for 28 years editor and 
publisher of the West Salem (Ohio) 
Reporter, died recently, aged 71. He 
is survived by a widow, one daughter, 
and a son, J. W. Dunlap, editor of the 
Lodi (Ohio) Review. 


James T. JAKEMAN, aged 67, pioneer 
newspaper man of Utah, died last week. 
He was struck by an automobile a few 
days ago and failed to rally. He had 
published newspapers in many Utah 
country towns besides his activities in 
Salt Lake City. The world war had a 
disastrous effect on Mr. Jakeman’s en- 
terprises and for the past twelve months 
he had to act as an elevator operator in 
Salt Lake City to get a living. 

Frep S. Stone, circulation manager 
of the Brooklyn Citizen for the past 
fifteen years, died last week aged 40 
years. He was secretary of the New 
York State Circulation Managers’ As- 
sociation and vice-president of the 
Brooklyn Press Club. 


NEW PENNSYLVANIA AD LAW 


Publishers Must Keep Records of 
Classified Advertising : 


Gov. Sproul, of Pennsylvania, has 
approved the act making it unlawful to 
use any untrue, deceptive or misleading 
statements in advertising in newspapers, 
books, posters, handbills, circulars, pam- 
phlets or letters. The law covers all 
classes of advertising for merchandise, 
securities, investment, service or any- 
thing offered to the public for sale. The 
law exempts owners of newspapers and 
periodicals who accept advertising in 
good faith, but requires all publishers 
to get the name and address of all ad- 
vertisers placing classified advertise- 
ments and making records which shall 
be kept for two weeks and subject to 
examination by law officers. 

The law also provides it shall be 
deemed deceptive advertising for any 
person, firm or corporation engaged in 
the second-hand business of furnishing 
any service or investment, to advertise 
by “liner ads,” indicating that the sale 
is being made by a private party or 
householder. The law requires the ad- 
vertiser to make known that the seller 


is a business concern. Violations of the , 


law are declared a misdemeanor and a 
fine not exceeding $500 or imprisonment 
not exceeding 90 days may be imposed. 


WOULD POOL PAPER’S DEBTS 


Creditors of Advertising and Selling 
Urge Bond Issue to Secure Payment 


Creditors of Advertising & Selling, 
New York trade weekly, are being re- 
quested by a committee of those to whom 
it is indebted to give their consent to the 
issue of five or ten year 6 per cent.bonds 
in consideration of the amounts owed 
them by the publication so that a reliable 
publishing institution may be induced 
to take over the paper and invest enough 
capital to put it on a paying basis. 

In the letter to creditors signed by 
F. L. George of the Schilling Press, it 
is stated that a receivership will result 
in creditors and bondholders receiving, 
at best, a fraction of 1 per cent of their 
c'aims and that it has proved impossible 
to interest new capital on a basis of 
liquidation by investors of the present 
outstanding indebtedness. The paper has 
not been issued for the past two weeks. 


A. B. C. Issues Manual 


“Scientific Space, Selection” is the title 
of a manual just issued by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, giving members 
an insight into methods and workings of 
the bureau. 














Indication of 
Lineage Increase 


1920 vs. 1918 
in the 


BOSTON 
AMERICAN 


on 


1920 


Financial Advertising 


Total Lines, 1918... 21,769 
- i 1920... 233,609 


Buy Space in 
Boston’s Greatest 
Evening Newspaper 


1918 


SPIKE | 
WEBB 


— on the 


IG FIGHT 


The International Syndicate 
Baltimore, Md. 


Another 


Big Plant 


Now in Course of Construction at 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Large increase in Savings 
Deposits during past year. 


For further information regarding 
this important territory, address 
Perth Amboy Evening News or F. R. 
Northrup, 303 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 





NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 








The amalgamation of the two leading 
progressive Jewish newspapers of 
New Yor' ° 


THE DAY 


AND 


‘THE WARHEIT 


brings into being the most powerful 
advertising medium in the Jewish field 





The National Jewish Daily 
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36 
MERGER IN KITTANNING 


Simpson Buys Daily Times and Com- 
bine It With Leader 


Kittanning, Pa., has now only one 


daily paper as the result of negotiations 
whereby 


John T. Simpson 
and Roland B. 
Simpson have ac- 
quired the Daily 
Times and _ the 
Kittanning 
Weekly Times. 
The Daily Times 
has been merged 
with Simpsons’ 
Daily Leader and 
the papers are 

° being issued as 
— Simpsons’ Daily 

Leader - Times. 

The Weekly 

Times has been 

merged with the Armstrong Democrat 

and Sentinel, which Messrs. Simpson 
have owned for a- number of years, and 
the papers are now known as the Arm- 
strong Democrat and Sentinel-Times. 
John T. Simpson founded the Times 
in 1876 and has been engaged in the 
newspaper business in Kittanning for 
almost half a century. He disposed of 
his interest in the Times in 1909 and 
shortly afterwards launched Simpsons’ 

Daily Leader. Mr. Simpson is editor of 

the Leader-Times, and his son, Roland 

B. Simpson, who has been associated 

with him for the past twelve years, is 

business manager. 


completed 





Joun T. Simpson 


Newspapers Change Names 


The Altoona (Pa.) Times-Tribune 
has changed its name to the Altoona 
Tribune. The Palatka (Fla.) Post re- 


Editor & Publisher 
cently changed its name to the Palatka 
Daily News. The Bellingham (Wash.) 
American Reveille has changed its 
name to the Bellingham Reveille and 
the Honolulu; Pacific Commercial Ad- 
vertiser is now the Advertiser. 





COMMERCIAL UNCHANGED 
IN CHARACTER 


(Continued from page 13) 





tinue to be the prosperous abiding place 
of such an institution of publicity and 
education as we have met here this 
evening to honor and acclaim, the 
stronghold of an _ enlightened liberty, 
and the supporter of an advancing 
civilization.” 

Secretary Hoover traced the growth 
of trade supervision and regulation by 
federal authority under the title of 
“Government in Business.” His address 
in part follows: 

“The risks of business and therefore 
the volume of business depend in a 
large degree on the accuracy and the 
completeness of commercial intelligence. 
In fact, our commercial and our indus- 
trial system can march only on a knowl- 
edge of concluded bargains, upon accur- 
ate information as to the forces that 
influence price, as to the supply, the 
demand, and the movement of commodi- 
ties. 

“The preparation and the determina- 
tion, the dissemination of this intelli- 
gence is today almost as complex and 
as intricate as commerce itself, and these 
services are as yet by no means perfect. 

“The press amply serves to record 
the bargains in the market, the new 
developments in industry, it gives a 
wealth of other commercial iaformation, 
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but with the complexity of our commer- 
cial and industrial life, the great fund of 
necessary information on production, on 
consumption, on stocks, on prices, on 
the ebb and flow of economic currents, 
both from home and abroad, cannot be 
effectively collected by one individual 
or one institution. 


“Vast as the sum of material is that 
is collected and disseminated by the 
press itself, there is no,agency that can 
replace the necessity for the Govern- 
ment in this service. If business is to 
function at the minimum risk, is to 
function with precision and_ success, 
every business man must have at his 
elbow the fundamental facts of com- 
merce accurately determined.” 

Russell R. Whitman, publisher of the 
Commercial, sounded a cheerful note in 
welcoming his guests. He said in part: 


There is something significant about 
the character of this gathering. We 
are here with faith in ourself, and con- 
fidence in our nation. We have just 
passed through a terrible world-war, but 
because of the faith and confidence we 
won it. We are now in the midst of 
a period of business depression, but I 
confidently believe that we have seen its 
greatest depth, that we are now on 
the rise, and if that has not actually 
come to pass, then I believe this occasion 
marks the turning point. 


Hard times are not coming, but for 
the good of the country soft times are 
going. The United States cannot fail, 
it is too powerful, to resourceful, too 
energetic, too young, too ambitious, too 
big, too rich to fail. Therefore, the only 
course from now on is an upward course. 
The thought of the nation now is toward 
constructive things. Our President 
stands for that—America first! 


SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 
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FOR SALE 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


For Sale 


One Hoe Sextuple Press, four plate wide, 
seven column 13% ems or eight columns 12 
ems. Column length 20% inches. Price and 
further description on application to Dallas 
News, Dallas, Texas. 


For Sale 


Duplex Tubular Plate Press, with complete 
outfit of modern stereotyping machinery; used 


Printers’ Outfitters 


Printing Plants and Business bought and sold 
American Typefounders’ products, printers and 
bookbinders machinery of every description. 
Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., New 
York rk City. 





Complete Newspaper Plant for Sale 


32-page Hoe press with steroetype equipment, 
Ludlow type caster, linotype machines, type, 
cases, stands, trucks, etc. Plant must be 
moved and is offered at a sacrifice. Address 
Post Office Box 1677, Bostor Mass. 


rc 


Established in 1912 to sell and i! 
| equip Newspaper Plants , 


| PECKHAM MACHINERY Co. 
MARBRIDGE BLDG. 


34TH & BWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


QUICK ACTION BARGAINS 


LINOTYPES 
3 Model 5, Complete, Each $1900 
1 Model 4, Complete 2000 


6 Model 3, with Quich-Change 
Magazine Rack, Complete, 1360 
Guaranteed Head Letter Molds . 5 70.00 | 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





Wanted To Buy 


A newspaper press for high class half-tone 
supplements; at least 16 pages, with 3 extra 
colors on certain pages. Send full particulars 
to Box A-580, Care Epitor & PuBLisHeER. 





Rotary Press 

Wanted to huy second hand 24-page rotary 
press, 8 column, must be in good condition. 
Send best price and full particulars to Box 
A-565 Care of Epitor & PuBLISHER. 


FOR SALE 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 








For Sale 

Mats and mold for 18 port gothic headletter 
No. 20. Will trade for No. magazine. 
Daily Pilot, San Pedro, Cal. 


FOR SALE 


Goss Semi-Rotary Press 
14 PAGE 


This is a flat bed press, printing from 2 
to 14 pages direct from type. 
umns, 21 inches long, 13 ems. 


7 col- 
Uses 
roll paper, 23, 46 and 69 inches wide. 
Installed in 1917. Now in use. Delivery 
about July. Price $4,500.00. Installa- 
tion of larger press reason for selling. 


Gazette-Review Co. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





NEWSPRINT 


Reasons for 
buying from us 


Quality of paper 
always uniform. 
Regular deliveries. 


Shipments made in 
from five to six weeks 
at prices below pres- 
ent contracts. 


J.& J. SCOTT, Ltd. 


33 W. 42nd St., 
New York City 


Phone 
Vanderbilt 1057 


Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 


The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 








“Congress, represented here tonight 
by the Senators’ from New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, and New Jersey, is 
working faster and with greater purpose 
than it has ever done before, along con- 
structive lines. And the press is just 
as eager t6 do whatever it can to place 
the country back upon a sound and sub- 
stantial basis. 

“In honoring the New York Commer- 
cial tonight, you are honoring the press 
of America. In its behalf, in behalf of 
the great constructive journalism of 
America, I bid you welcome.” 


Book Section in Winnipeg 

The Winnipeg Free Press has com- 
menced the publication of a monthly 
literary and book review section, the first 
number appearing on April 30. It will 
be published the last Saturday of the 
month. The Free Press is the first 
Canadian paper to issue a regular liter- 
ary supplement. T. B. Robertson is the 
literary editor. 





Merced Star Morning Daily 
The Merced (Cal.) Star, oldest Re- 
publican weekly in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley, recently purchased by Walter Killan, 
former managing editor of the Modesto 
Herald, has been converted into a morn- 
ing daily. 
Fred Kennedy Field Manager 
Fred W. Kennedy, of the Department 
of Journalism, of the University of 
Washington, has been elected field man- 
ager of the Washington State Press 
Association. 


Hart Leaves Wichita Beacon 
Paul M. Hart has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Wichita (Kan.) 
Beacon, 


For Prompt Service 


TYPE 
Printers’ Supplies 
Machinery 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 


“American Type the Best in Any Case” 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO, 


Boston Pittsburgh Kansas City 
New. York Cleveland Denver 
Philadelphia Detroit Los Angeles 
Baltimore Chicago San Francisco 
Richmond Cincinnati Portland 
Atlanta St. Louis Spokane 
Buffalo Minneapolis Winnipeg 


é a 
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ae SALE 


pSreamne Line Gundvanls Four- 
age Wide Press. Prints 

+8, 10, 12, 14 or 16 page papers at 
per hour, 20, 24, 28 or 32 page 
at 12,000 per hour, folded to 
Length of page 22%". 


oe 0 
pap 
half Page'size. 


This Press May Suit You. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY | 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


3 A WORD for advertisements under this 
C classification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) FREE. 


A Timely Tip if you Need 

An Advertising Man 

With wide experience, clean cut record. Quick 
to utilize the essentials of advertising and sell- 
ing for the promotion of business. 

Served as Advertising Manager with retail, 
wholesale and manufacturing establishments. 
Handled ad copy service departments with 
daily newspapers and printing plant, also as 
plan and copy man with agency. 

Desire permanent position in larger field of 
activity with a live going organization. Salary 
$3,000 for first year. Address B. W. Orr, 
General Delivery, Canton, Ohio. 


Advertising Manager 

Available June Ist or before; 15 years’ news- 
paper advertising experience; for the past three 
years advertising manager of afternoon and 
Sunday newspaper in live city of 85,000; dur- 
ing this time I have increased local advertis- 
ing 300 per cent and ran more lineage than 
first paper. At the present time with business 
conditions far below normal I am showing a 
25 per cent increase. I have the knack of 
organizing an efficient Saarinen and produc- 
ing business systematically; want permanent 
osition; married, best references. Address 
ox A-553, Care Epitor & PuBLISHER. 


Experienced Advertising Manager 
with metropolitan and small city executive 
training seeks larger field. Copy-writing, lay- 
out man thoroughly conversant with require- 
ments of foreign and local departments, Box 
A-571 Care of Epitor & PuBLisHER. 


Competent Circulation Manager 


now employed wants change to larger paper. 
Capable handling 50,000 circulation. efer- 
ence gladly furnished. Address A-588 care of 
Epitor & PBLISHER. 


Advertising Manager 


Fifteen years’ experience, now advertising 
manager of afternoon and Sunday paper with 
45,000 circulation. Want connection ‘with 
paper in East or North. Second paper pre- 
ferred where I can build large advertising 
volume record. Excellent references to pub- 
lisher who needs live wire. Address Box A-589 
care of Epiror & PuBLISHER. 


Circulation Manager 


desires position in middle west. Experience on 
morning and evening and Sunday editions. 
Thoroughly familiar with every detail, Al 
reference. Box A-566, Care of Epitor & 
PUBLISHER. 


Circulation Manager 


Age 32, married, worked up 
twelve years’ experience; 
systematic building; 
paper of 13,000 
states. Address 
PUPYTSHER. 


_ from carrier, 
believe in steady 
have reached limit with 
circulation; prefer central 
Box A-514, Care Epiror & 


Editorial, Research and Writing 

man with highly specialized English training 
and broad experience in lines above mentioned 
wishes position calling for any or all of these 
types of work. Salary secondary considera- 
tion for time being. Address Box A-521, Care 
Epitor & PuBLISHER. 


Reporter 


22, four years New York newspaper and pub- 
licity work, seeks position where ability will 
he recognized. Can conduct movie column. 
A-1 references. Box A-583, Care Epitor & 
PUBLISHER. pe eee 





HELP WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





Advertising Solicitor 


A first class advertising solicitor can make a 
teal position for himself in a large middle- 
western city. Hard work, and long hours, but 
a good opportunity on a papér leading in cir- 
culation. Address A-541, Care Eprror & 
PuBLISHER. 





Advertising Solicitor 


A first class advertising solicitor can make 
a real. position for himself in a‘large middle- 
western city. Hard work, and long hours, but 
a good opportunity on a paper leading in cir- 
culation. Address A-541, Care Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER, 


Special Advertising Promotion Man 


Very highest class, with a record of achieve- 
ment—seven day morning paper, Eastern Dis- 
trict. Address Box A-585, Care Epritor & 
PuBLISHER. 

ici ag a 
Editor—Advertising Man! 

A good fellow owns magazine 5 years, grow- 
ing; will let right man share profits who has 
ability and capacity to help make the business 
still bigger; splendid opportunity for reason- 
ably small investment, not all down. Address 
A-581, Care Eprror & PusiisHEr. 

Iii ceishdaoieacaccieel cee AAI eabicnicbiarcipciniegnididhisigei 


Circulation Manager 


Wanted for prosperous evening newspaper with 
Sunday morning edition in growing city o1 








HELP WANTED 


50,000. Circulation 12,000. Applicant must 
have ability to handle carriers or supervise 
such handling, and to organize his department 
on efficient basis. Salary such as papers of 
this circulation are expected to pay, with 
steady bonus contingent on certain results, 
particularly that of producing as nearly as 
possible 100 per cent income from sales. An 
attractive proposition for a real worker with 
experience and executive ability. Box A-586, 
Care Epiror & PuBLiIsHER. 








Circulation Manager 

of ability and capacity for growing evening 
paper in prosperous city of over one hundred 
thousand people in southwest. Circulation 
over twenty thousand. Present Manager being 
promoted, Write fully, giving experience, age, 
references and salary expected in first letter. 
Box A-560, Care of Eprror & PuBLISHER. 





Circulation Man 


Evening paper in New England city of 70,000 
wants young man to take charge of circul. tion. 
Paper dces not use premiums but seeks to 
increase circulation by publishing a good news- 
paper, and cultivating field by sound methods. 
Paper has Sunday edition. Write with full 
particulars as to “experience, religious prefer- 
ence and salary expected. Address A-540, 
Care of Epitor & PuBLISHER. 


Reporter 

Man grounded in principles of English, with 
ability to observe carefully, analyze intelli- 
gently, and write correctly and interestingly; 
who can take professional pride in work with a 
high grade, small city staff that is making a 
wide reputation on the basis of accomplishment. 
Position also open for woman of same type. 
Telegram, Adrian, Michigan. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


6c 


Printer Wanted 


Owner of magazine 5 years old, well grounded, 
growing; wants printer to print magazine for 
few months and take stock in my company for 
his pay. A-582, Care Epiror & PUBLISHER. 


HIGT MISSISSIPPI PRESIDENT 


Editors Condemn 44-Hour Week at 
56th Annual Convention 

(By Telegraph to Evitor & PUBLISHER) 

GREENWoop, Miss... May 20.—What 
was termed the most successful conven- 
tion ever held, the 56th annual meeting 
of the Mississippi Press Association was 
brought to close here May 19, after a 
three-da¥ session. Columbus, Miss.; was 
selected as the meeting place for 1922. 

W. C. Higt, of Winston County was 
elected as president; Edgar G. Harris, 
Laurel, first vice-president; Sumter Gil- 
lespie, Greenwood, second vice-presi- 
dent: C. E. Cunningham, Newton, sec- 
retary; W. S. May, Brandon, treasurer : 
J. G. McGuire, Yazoo City, chaplain. C. 
T. Rand was elected national committee- 
man representative to the National Ed- 
itorial Association are: Mr. and Mrs. 
J. L. Gillespie, G. P. Clark, of Lawrence, 
Mr. and’ Mrs. James Faulk and T. L. 
Bettersworth. 


BIDDING FOR N. E. A. CONVENTION 


Detroit, Yellowstone, Omaha, Salt Lake 
and St. Louis Invite Editors 
(Special to Eviror & PusritsHer) 

St. Paut, May 25.—According to H. 
C. Hotaling, executive and field sec- 
retary of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion, the Detroit Convention and Tourist 
3ureau is making determined efforts to 
secure the 1922 N. E. A. convention for 
the Wolverine metropolis. E. L. Dixon, 
secretary of the bureau, has informed 
Mr. Hotaling that Detroit has many ex- 
clusive entertainment features and that a 
small entertainment appropriation goes a 
long way. 

Past President Will Wilke, of Grey 
Eagle, Minn., who has charge of trans- 
portation for the N. E. A., is looking 
into the Detroit proposition and also in- 
to one that he has received for a con- 
vention in Yellowstone Park.. Salt Lake 






City, St. Louis and Omaha are also bid- 
ding and Mr. Hotaling believes that if 
Omaha should be selected, a trip through 
Yellowstone Park will be on the enter- 
tainment program. 

President Brodie has informed Mr. 
Hotaling that he is “interested in De- 
troit,” for the reason that a steamer 
might be chartered for a trip around the 
Great Lakes. 





NEWSPAPER AD STYLE 
IMPROVING 


(Continued from page 10) 





artistically illogical is part of the pull it 
exerts on the eye—and that pull is hard 
enough, and prolonged enough, to per- 
mit the line about the rugs to jump into 
the brain—and then the primary object 
of the advertisement is accomplished; 
at least, about all of the attractive power 
of the good design has been applied. 

Now, we have said that’ this adver- 
tisement too long for its width. 
That is a fact which does not rest for 
its justification upon an art tenet, but 
upon the fact that the eye has some 
sort of a prejudice in the matter, and 
rather insists upon having its field of 
immediate vision marked out in ac- 
cordance with its power and scope. If 
it has to swing about so far from left 
to right, to take in this field, it insists 
upon going only proportionally so far 
up and down—or rather down, as it 
begins its survey at the top. If it is 
expected to travel further south than it 
feels that it ought, considering its trip 
from east to west, there bas got to be 
some inducement held cut to it. 

In this case, the optical attraction to 
secure for the extreme bottom portion 
of the composition that attention it 
must have is found in the little decor- 
ative illustrations. One of them cajoles 
the eye to venture a little below the 
optical bounds, and two of them exer- 
cise a twin pull to get it down to the 
last mentioned lure, the crepe gowns. 
This clever and skilful device gompen- 
sates for making the advertisement too 
long, by making for it what amounts to 
two fields of optical attraction. 

This sort of study and observation of 
the advertising that is now appearing in 
our newspapers is vastly interesting, 
and quite as profitable as interesting. 
For it cannot too emphatically be stated 
that the sole excuse for mentioning art 
in connection with advertisements is to 
draw attention to those qualities which 
attract the eye favorably. In_ itself, 
merely as a composition, aside from 
whatever its text may be, an advertise- 
rent is read or neglected as the eye de- 
cides when it first is seen. The adver- 
tisement, as something that is seen first 
and read afterward, if read at all, ap- 
peals only through one of the five 
senses, sight. Touch, taste, hearing and 
smell are not involved at all. 

It seems therefore as though it might 
be quite profitable to study the design 
of the advertisement, with the object of 
getting as many people as possible to 
stop, look and read. It has recently 
been asserted by one of the prominent 
advertising managers that the looks of 
an advertisement constitute 90 per cent 
of its pulling power. I do not believe 
that; but I am certain that there is at 
least a margin of 25 per cent that may 
be absorbed into the efficiency of an ad- 
vertisement or lost, according as the de- 
sign is good or bad. Or good and not 
as good. And by good is meant attrac- 
tive to the average eye. 


is 
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$75,000 


or less will be paid for a daily news- 
paper property in a city of 10,000 or 
more population. $35,000 available 





for first payment, balance to be de- 
Politics immaterial. 





ferred. 











Proposition W. B. 


Charles M. Palmer 


Newspaper Properties 


225 Fifth Ave. New York 





















Unusual Cpportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 
Established 1910 







For Sale 
24-PAGE GOSS 


High Speed, Straightline Goss, with com- 
lete. stereotype equipment, including Dry 
at process. Simplex control. This ma- 

chine was built new in 1916. Accommo- 

dates 7 or 8 cols. Cut-off is 21% in. Tape- 
less folder delivers product in half-page 

Immediate de- 


size counted in lots of 50. 
livery. For price and terms, 


Wire or write 


Southern Publishers Exchange, Inc. 


Newspaper Properties and Equipment 
12 North Ninth Street P. O. Box 1597 
Richmond, Va. 





The business of advertising is very 
much like the business of extracting 
nitrogen from the air. The air is al- 
ways there, and always willing to give 
up some of its nitrogen content.. But 
the processes to be invoked to insure 
nitrogen in a form that admits of 
bagging up and selling by the ton*are 
intricate, very scientific, and must not 
be monkeyed with at all. Advertising 
is a process that, rightly employed, pro- 
duces profits out of the atmosphere of 
know-how. Often we hear the asser- 
tion that advertising is a commodity. 
It is almost anything rather than a com- 
modity. It is essentially solidified 
brains; and the things that have to be 
done to transmute brains into profits, 
through advertising, are slowly being 
apprehended. 





48-Hour Scale in’ Brantford 


An agreement just been concluded be- 
tween the Brantford (Ont.) Expositor 
and the local branch of the I. T. U., ex- 
tends from June 1, 1921, to October 1, 
1922, and provides for a 48-hour week 
with a minimum wage scale for day 
work of $33 for machine operators and 
compositors, and $35 for night work. 
The old wage scale called for $27; but 
since the Expositor had been paying a 
bonus of $5 above the scale, the increase 
really amounts to one dollar only. 


Front Page Ads in Brockton 


The Brockton (Mass.) Times has 
broken away at last from a conservative 
custom of a’ quarter century. Recently 
the publisher, W. H. Buchanan, de- 
cided to accept advertising for display 
on page 1. The lower half of the sheet 
has been given over to this purpose. 
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“My Life a 
MARY PICKFORD 


in ten illustrated installments 


From Gladys Smith, aged five years, 
to Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks 


Lord Northcliffe sent Hayden 
Talbot six thousand miles from 
London to Los Angeles to get 
“OUR MARY” to tell 


HER OWN STORY 


Wire at Once 


McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Ave., New York City 





OF THE SHAFFER GROUP 





The Star League of Indiana offers to 
discriminating advertisers the most 
effective and least openers. method of 
coverin, Indiana. Indianapolis 
Star, The Muncie Star, and The Terre 
Haute Star compose 


THE 
STAR LEAGUE OF 
INDIANA 


Thoroughly Covers Indiana 





OF NEWSPAPERS 


Known Throughout the 
World 


Why are advertisements coming from 
England, France, Italy, Norway and 
South America published in 


Che 
Pittsburg WDispatch 


Because it’s the Pittsburg newspaper 
known throughout the world. 
Branch Offices: 
Wallace G. Brooke, 
Brunswick Building, New York 
The Ford-Parsons Co. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 





“The African W 
& 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


‘Published every Saturday in 
London. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR UNITED 
STATES 
The World Wide Advertising 
Corporation 


No. 1 West Thirty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK CITY 









We can increase your business—you 
want it increased. 


You have thought of press clippings 
yourself. But let us tell you how 
press clippings can be made a busi- 
ness-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 


Editor & Publisher 


UNCHES| 


Managing editors and city editors are always 
on the lookout for news and feature ideas that 
can be used locally. Epitor & PusLisHEr will 
poy Rat 4 each hunch published under this 

he fact that the hunch is now being 
aed successfully in your city does not bar 
it from this department. Address your con- 
tributions to the Huncu Epitor. 


ERE is a contest with a double 

appeal that has been used with suc- 
cess by the San Pedro (Calif.) Daily 
Pilot : 


CAN YOU SOLVE THIS PROBLEM? 


A six-line classified advertisement printed for 
three consecutive days in the Daily Pilot, if 
clipped from all the copies of the paper in 
which it appeared and then cut and laid line- 
to-line, end-to-end, would make a strip one 
mile and a half and 225 yards long. 

A line in the Daily Pilot is exactly two 
inches long. How many copies of the Daily 
Pilot were printed for the three days and 
what was the average circulation per day? 


For the first correct answer received after 
8 o’clock Monday morning by mail, or de- 
livered, the Daily Pilot will give a year’s sub 
scription, The entire problem and solution 
must be written out and in case of a tie in 
arrival of correct solutions due consideration 
will be given to the wit, neatness, legibility, 
clarity of the solution and age of the con- 
testant. 


In arriving at an answer we figured that 
each copy of the advertisement should 
be counted as a foot in deciding the 
actual length—C. F. W. 


“Successful Madison Business Wom- 
en” is the title of a series of illustrated 
Sunday features which the Wisconsin 
State Journal has commenced. The 
first story ran about 900 words and de- 
scribed the success of a women’s gar- 
ment shop devoted to the special needs 
of university women. A cut of the 
proprietress accompanied the story. 


—G. W.G 


Temperature changes are blamed for 
the breaking of many mainsprings in 
watches. This might be the lead for a 
story dealing with the eccentricities of 
timepieces and some local jewelers’ tales 


and advice.—G. W. G. 


Each Saturday we make it a feature 
of the Frederick (Md.) News to pub- 
lish on the church page a brief history 
of one church in Frederick. We intend 
doing this until every church in Fred- 
erick has been covered and then take 
up the county churches, of which there 
are many. We have found ministers 
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very willing to co-operate and many of 
them have written the histories them- 
selves. We run a cut with each re- 
view. It makes interesting reading, es- 
pecially for the womenfolk readers. 
—A. T. B. 


“Smile Today with ‘John Smith,’” 
was a popular feature of the Albany 
(N. Y.) Knickerbocker Press recently. 
Pictures were used daily, made by the 
staff photographer, showing prominent 
citizens with a smile, which was used 
on the editorial page to head a joke 
column. The heading of the column 
as it appeared each day bore the same 
head, “Smile Today With——.” 

—W. A. H. 


A feature which I have never ob- 
served in practice is to have a daily ed- 
itorial by citizens. There should be a 
space reserved on the editorial page 
headed by the statement of the publisher 
that the paper is not responsible for the 
views expressed by the writer whose 
name is signed at the end of the ed- 
itorial. Names of competent persons 
should be prepared and personally in- 
vited to submit an editorial on a subject 
to be selected by them, rather than any 
general invitation to the public to send 
in editorials. Such invitations should 
give the person several days’ time for 
preparation and the writer of the next 
day’s editorial should be announced. 


—W. A. H. 


A request for contributions to the 
Motor Page on “My Hardest Luck Mo- 
toring Day” cannot fail to bring in many 
interesting short stories written by car 
owners and citing a series of interest- 
ing “hard luck” experiences in a single 
day. A contest with a prize for the 
best can be incorporated with this idea. 

—H. B. S. 


During these days of strikes a paper 
can make a hit and gain for itself the 
name of playing absolutely fair to both 
sides by running each side, set 6 ems 
down a single column. This is, of 
course, a mere mechanical trick, but it 
brings the “both sides” stuff into the 
reader’s brain better than if both sides 
were given one after the other in a 
running story.—J. M. 





Divorces granted in Dallas this weék:. 


spa chereccvesccccweccsycerensdl 


Marriage licenses issyed in Dallas this ‘week, Ce ares 
em 


HE “matrimonial league” feature, as shown above can be worked with success 
in cities and towns where courts set aside certain weeks for divorce hear- 
ings. It is not the intention to make it a year round feature. The Dallas (Texas) 


Evening Journal uses it on the woman’s page. 


It is a hit—O. K. K. 





Times Square, 














Million 
Dollar | 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 


Builders 
International 


Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 


GADSDEN, ALA. 


The dealer preference in Gadsden, Ala., 
corresponds very closely to the reader pref- 
erence as shown in annual newspaper sur- 
veys made of the city and suburbs the last 
few years. 

Careful and accurate newspaper census 
of Gadsden, Alabama City and Attalla, in 
which every house ond householder is listed, 
show that the JOU 
80 per cent of the eae of the three cities 
—_ that no other newspaper reaches over 

jour cent of the homes, also that the 


NAL is reaching over 


RNAL reaches more homes in the three 


oo than all other newspapers goukince: 


A charter member of the A 
Represented by 


FROST, LANDIS & KOHN 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK ATLANTA 


Newspaper and Magazine 


The timeliness of a news publi- 
cation and the attractive and per- 
manent form of a magazine are 
combined in The New York Times 
Book Review and Magazine. 


Issued Weekly 
One Dollar a Year 


N. Y. 


SHOWALTER 


Advertising Promotion Service 


Founded by W. D. Showalter 
Carried on by E. J. Craine 
51 Irving Place 
For Newspapers and Magazines 


Monthly promotion copy for use in build- 
ing up classified and store advertising. 
A Service that educates readers to read the 
advertisements and stimulates merchants to’ 
advertise adequately. 

Write for particulars and rates on four 
month’s trial service. 


Editor & 
Publisher 
Classified 
Advertisements 
find 
Better 
Positions 
for 
Ambitious 
Newspaper 
Men 
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A daily newspaper campaign co- 
operative with local dealers in this 
territory will quickly popularize any 
meritorious line of merchandise and it is 
well known that New York approval 


means nation-wide approval. 


The present cost of intense cultiva- 
tion of New York State is lower than 
that of any other territory-—first, be- 
cause of the preponderance of population 


and, second, because of the unexcelled 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation Lines Lines 
*Albany Knickerbocker Press 32,235 .09 .69 
*Albany Knickerbocker Press 45,278 32 i 
+Auburn Citizen 6,887 .04 .035 
*Brooklyn Daily Eagle 56,487 -20 .20 
*Brooklyn Daily Eagle 70,493 .20 -20 
*Brooklyn Standard Union 65,939 .20 -20 
*Brooklyn Standard Union 44,017 -20 -20 
*Buffalo Courier and Enquirer 84,478 -22 18 
*Buffalo Courier 117,634 -27 -22 
*Buffalo Express 36,065 12 -10 
*Buffalo Express 62,747 18 14 
*Buffalo Evening News 104,221 21 21 
Buffalo Evening Times 75,176 -15 15 
Buffalo Sunday Times 82,717 -15 15 
Corning Evening Leader 7,353 .04 .04 
*Elmira Star-Gazette 24,451 .08 .07 
*Glens Falls Post-Star 7,323 .03 .03 
Gloversville Leader-Republican 6,126 .03 .03 
Gloversville Morning Herald 6,129 035 — .03 
Hornell Tribune-Times 6,553 035 
tithaca Journal-News 7,226 .04 .04 
*Jamestown Journal 6,821 .025 
*Jamestown Morning Post 9,248 -05 .03 
**Middletown Times Press 5,861 04 .03 
*Mount Vernon Daily Argus 7,032 04 .04 
*Newburgh Daily News 10,726 .05 .05 
+New York American 291,840 -60 -60 


transportation facilities, enabling one to 


make better time. 


Try New York State as a splendid 
field for intensive daily newspaper 
advertising and be quickly convinced 
that this is the logical, economical and 
satisfactory way for National Advertisers 
to link up with local merchants and get 


results. 


Use this list of representative dailies 


to win this great market. 


Circu- 
lation 
+New York American 949,450 
*New York Globe 164,429 
New York Evening Mail 155,148 
**New York Evening Post 36,875 
*The New York Herald 198,527 
*The New York Herald 218,642 
*The Sun, New York 189,384 
**New York Times , 327,146 
**New York Times 504,823 
**New York Tribune 142,310 
**New York Tribune 142,835 
New York World 346,626 
New York World 621,489 
New York World 313,143 
Niagara Falls Gazette 12,292 
Olean Times 5,021 
*Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise... . 10,819 
Rochester Herald 27,757 
“Rochester Times-Union 64,031 
Schenectady Union Star 13,442 
*Staten Island Daily Advance 7,140 
**Syracuse Journal 42,218 
*Troy Record 22,794 
Government Statements, April 1st, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1st, 1921. 
+Government Statement, October ist, 1920. 
**A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, October ist, 1920. 
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Biggest Newspaper Sign on Earth 


The New York World’s 600-foot sign at the recent Allied 
Printers’ Exposition in the Twelfth Regiment armory. 















































(This Shows 300 Feet of the 600-Foot Advertisement.) eg 
follov 
ed at 


In letters five feet high this huge advertisement dominated Se is 
the show and was read by more than 100,000 persons. of the 


Biggest Advertising Medium ei 


cos 


Just Had to Have the Biggest Ad. | E: 
eee nee = | es 
| - 
The Buying Centers of Greater New York | ES, 


It Is a Key to the Biggest City and Its Merchandising Possibilities tb 




















Advertisers are invited to send for the World’s Big Book on 


THE WORLD UNLOCKS THE DOOR Bern 
” | B 
/ day an 
MTues 
i Wedne: 








Try advertising in newspapers by the year 


THE NEW YORK WORLD’S MERCHANDISING DEPT. 
Mallers Bldg., Chicago Pulitzer Bldg., New York Ford Bldg., Detroit 
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FINEST NEWSPAPER PLANT IN SOUTHWEST READY 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram Will Be Host To Thousands At Three-Day Reception And Housewarming 
Of Its Million Dollar Home—Practical Newspaper Building That Merits Study 


PUBLIC reception lasting three days and at- 

tended by prominent men and women from every 
part of the United States will mark the formal 
opening of the new home of the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram, wonder paper of the great Southwest, 
beginning Monday morning. 

Designed solely with the one object of turning out 
a daily newspaper, with first consideration for the 
practical hut at no time sacrificing beauty, this build- 
ing promises to attract publishers from every section 
of the country who contemplate the erection of a new 
newspaper home. 

The outstanding feature of the plant that most 
impresses the visitor is impressed by the great space 
that has been given to every department and the 
great investment that has been made in-labor-saving 
devices. 

Abundant space, 
means of sanita- 
tion, every known 
convenience for 
comfort — these 
were the orders 
given the archi- 
tects and strictly 
followed. View- 
ed at a distance 
one is impressed 
with the solidity 
of the new plant, 
and the visitor 
finds it in every 
department, = on 
every floor. 


abundant light, every known 


The building 
and equipment 
Cost approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. 
The contract for 
construction was 
awarded in Sep- 
tember of 1919; 
work on the 
Structure began 
in January of 
1920, and it was 
Occupied Decem:: 
ber 5 without in- 
terruption of any 
edition. 

The exercises 
We atranged for the 
Wa formal opening 
MOf the building 
will begin Mon- 
day and continue 
Tuesday and 
Wednesday. They 
are of such an 
tlaborate nature 
that the entire 
affair is taking 
Mon the air of a 
Star - Telegram 
holiday, not only 
nh Fort Worth 
ut that part of 
ithe Southwest in 
L hich that news- 


paper has made such rapid 
few years. 

Practically seven stories are available in this 
building, although viewed from the exterior there 
are only four. . 


strides in the last 


The basement contains the three big presses, paper 
cutters, ink, oil, roller and waste paper storage 
rooms and an enormous amount of rolls of news- 
print paper. The mezzanine floor of the basement is 
occupied by the mailing department. The first floor 
is occupied by the business and circulation offices. 
Between this and the second floor is another meéza- 
nine for other employes of the circulation and bus- 
iness departments. The Star-Telegram executives, 
cartoonists and editorial, writers occupy the second 
story and on the third is the editorial department, 
engraving room, photographers’ room, artists and 
“morgue.” The composing’ and stereotype rooms 


~~ 


occupy the fourth and top floor of the building. 
The building, which is constructed of reinforced 
concrete, faced with a gray granite base, at the grade 
and up to the second story with limestone. From the 
second story to the top of the fourth floor the exte- 
rior is of high grade pressed brick, trimmed with 
terra cotta, the cornice being entirely terra cotta. 
The letters “S-T” are interwoven beneath a large 
star at the top center. The main entrance is on 
Seventh street with a side entrance and driveway 
on Taylor, the driveway coursing the entire building 
back to Seventh street. The driveway is a distinctive 
feature, omitted by nearly all newspaper plants. In 
this area trucks are sheltered while being loaded 
with mail coming by conveyors from the mailing 
room and its double entrance averts the necessity of 
turning around or backing, a time saving scheme. 


On the second floor and facing Seventh and Eighth 
streets are the 
offices of the ex- 
ecutives, cartoon- 
ists, editorial wri- 
ters and two pri- 
vate stenogra- 
phers’ rooms. 
The floors of 
these offices are 
of marbleoid and 
the corridor of 
Tennessee mar- 
ble. On this floor 
also are the main 
library, restau- 
rant, kitchen, first 
aid room = and 
rest room. The 
woodwork ‘and 
equipment of the 
offices on this 
floor are finished 
handsomely. 

Three elevators 
are used. One is 
a high speed pas- 
senger, which 
runs from the 
basement to the 
fourth floor. A 
freight elevator 
is in the rear of 
the building and 
a hydraulic ele- 
vator carries the 
heavy rolls of 
paper from the 
sidewalk into the 
basement. This 
elevator is oper- 
ated by a hydro 
compound united 
valve and is so 
constructed that 
water used in its 
operation is re- 
leased to a vac- 
uum tank to be 
used again. 

Every floor is 
equipped with 
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spacious and elaborate lavatories which, with run- 
ning hot and cold water, add to the comfort of 
employes. These lavatories have tiled floors and the 
fixtures are of white porcelain. In each of the 
lavatories are many steel lockers. 

A pneumatic tube system connects the basement, 

first, third and fourth floors. This, with the auto- 
matic house telephone system, enables each depart- 
ment to get in touch with each other without a 
moment’s delay. Both systems were installed at 
great expense. By the tube line, advertising copy is 
sent from the first floor to the fourth instantly. 
' The building is 
steam heated. 
As much atten- 
tion was given 
the heating and 
air circulation 
system as to the 
big presses. 

For a building 
the size of The 
Star - Telegram, 
comparatively lit- 
tle wood is used. 
Steel. concrete, 
marble, bronze 
and brick are 
used almost ex- 
clusively, making 


the plant fire- 
proof and sani- 
tary. Yet fire 


hose and hy- 
drants are placed 
on every floor. 
The bronze and 
brass fixtures on 
the doors and 
windows are 
heavy as well as 
ornamental, a 
unique departure 
innewspaper 
plants, which 
usually choose 
the cheaper grade 
of such fixtures 
and consequently 
wear out 
and must be re- 
placed. This idea 
of solidity plus elegance is carried out in the plumb- 
ing and other fixtures. Scattered about in the halls 
and offices on every floor are sanitary drinking 
fountains, another departure in newspaper buildings. 
They give cold water, making the use of ice unnec- 
essary ; 

The copydesk, which may be described as the heart 
of any news room, is worth a few words of defini- 
tion. The Star-Telegram has just installed a “horse- 
shoe desk,” so-calied because it is fashioned in the 
shape of a horseshoe, but in fact is about semi- 


soon 





Here we have a corner of the main business office of the Star-Telegram looking toward 
m pronounced one of the finest in the 


the first floor mezzanine. This office has 


country. 


floor of the building. 


At the right the plan of the first floor mezzanine is shown. 
we have a view of the combination library club room which is on the second 
There is also an up-to-date kitchen and dining room. 
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circular. Around this desk six copy readers sit. 
They edit and write heads on all news, local, tele- 
graph or otherwise after it is dealt out to them by 
the news editor, or “head” of the desk, who sits in 
the bend of the shoe. This desk was manufactured 
especially for The Star-Telegram, is made of ma- 
hogany, and above it is a trough lighting system, 
which throws 400 candle power of light direct on the 
copy but is softened by glazed glass. 

All copy is sent to the composing room by means 
of pneumatic air tubes. 

The men and boys who sell the Star-Telegram 


have been well taken care of in this new home. 
The carriers have a room of their own on the 
mezzanine floor of the basement. To be exact, they 
have three rooms, with lavatories and plenty of 
space to assemble and amuse themselves while wait- 
ing for their papers. Ordinarily the poor newsie 
is forced to wait in an alley or side street in the 
rain or cold or heat for his papers, but his comforts 
are all provided for in the new Star-Telegram 
Building. The newsies’ room is kept as clean as 
the offices of the executives on the second floor. 
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Speaking of cleanliness, it is more than a motto 
on the Star-Telegram. It is a religion. Believing 
that cleanliness is a factor in good work, you will 
hunt the building over without finding a scrap of 
paper on the floors, or any cigarette ashes or cigar 
stubs. And the desks are all kept immaculate and 
spotless. This has been undertaken by the em- 
ployes themselves, without any orders to that effect, 
as they take much personal pride in the appearance 
of their desks and offices. 

Go into the average newspaper plant in any State 
in the Union and the usual scene is marred and 
scarred desks, 
battered and 
rusty cuspidors, 
cigar and cigar- 
ette ashes and 
stubs ; floors 
littered with 
copy paper, 
proofs and news- 
papers. But you 
find none of 
these things in 
the Star - Tele- 
gram. 

One might 
spend a week in- 
specting the in- 
teresting features 
of the big plant 
and find some- 
thing new every 
day. Some of the 
features not yet 
mentioned in 
clude 250 win- 
dows, broad and 
long, in the 
building; shower 
baths on _ nearly 
every floor for 
employes; rest 
rooms for wo- 
men _ employes; 
an observatory in 
the basement 
which overlooks 
the big presses 
and where the 
visitor can watch 
the way in which 
the papers fly through the press at dizzy speed. 

The location of the building is ideal. It har- 
monizes with everything else about the plant. At 
Seventh and Taylor streets it is in the very heart 
of the news sources and business sources. The 
Elks Club faces it on the west and across Seventh 
street, diagonally west, is the new Anderson Build- 
ing. The Y. W. C. A. is soon to erect an $800,000 
building on the lot. opposite the Star-Telegram on 
the east. The First Christian and First Methodist 
churches are within a stone’s throw. 
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EDITORS HAVE LARGEST OPEN ROOM IN SOUTH | 





The “morgue” and refer- 
ence library is adjacent to 
the artists’ room, and is 
one of the most complete 
in the country. It is here 
that all photos and news 
clippings are filed and card 
indexed for use, with such 
careful system that a pic- 
ture and information rela- 
tive to any prominent Fort 
Worth, Texas, or nationally 
known citizens can be 
found in one minute, or 
even less time. A librarian 
puts in full time keeping 
the cabinets up - to - date. 
There are perhaps 60,000 
pictures on file. The cab- 
inets are made of steel. 





The staff of artists oc- 
cupy a room next to the 
telegraph operators. It is 
their work to prepare the 
pictures for the daily and 
Sunday issues, including 
layouts and the rotogravure 
section. 


The telegraph room was 
specially constructed for 
the Star-Telegram. The art 
metal table (at left) ac- 
commodates eight oper- 
ators. 










On this floor is the largest open room in the building, which is shown above. It is 
for the employes of the editorial department and is the largest south of St. Louis. 
It is here that news copy is prepared and sent to the composing room above, and it 
is occupied by the managing editor, city editor, society editor, sporting editor, news 
editor, make-up editor, copy desk, night editors Formerly every editor 
and subeditor on newspa a 
found that desks in the -with partitions fords closer teat work 
and co-operation. Big win f faylor streets make the room 
one of the best lighted in the country. On this same floor are the telegraph oper- 
ators. who occupy a room of their own, deadening the sound of their instruments. 


There is room for eight operators and much of the time the room is running at 
capacity. 
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The third floor of the new home is 
given over entirely to the editorial and 
its allied departments. Here, as on the 
first floor, business is done in the open, 
even the managing editor holding forth 
in the big local room. 
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A. L. Shuman, at the 
left, the advertising 
manager, has his office 
in the large room at the 
right—that is where the 
business of the Star- 
Telegram is transacted. 
Above, at the extreme 
left, a corner of the 
directors’ room is 
shown; below is the 
plan of the second floor. 
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Col. L. J. Wortham, 
at the left, is editor 
and directing head of 
the Star-Telegram. In- 
terwoven by threads 
of daily contact the 
success of one marks 
the crowning achieve- 
ment of the other. His 
office is shown at the 
right. 
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IDE marble steps lead into the lobby of the first floor and outside above the 
heavy bronze fixtures. The floor of the lobby is of Tennessee marble, and is 


Telegram Building is the circulation department and on the right the business offi 
On eithe 





tion. Every desk and every branch of every department is in the open. 

the business and circulation departments is of cork and there is practically no soug upon it. 
others, and the same style of furniture is used throughout. High and wide windop length 
have been installed, as well as ceiling fans. The mezzanine floor of the business#partment 
files. On this mezzanine floor is also installed addressing machines for the count these de: 


These addressing machines row out 





as intricate and interesting as the linotype machine. 
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Amon G. Carter, at 
the right, is  vice- 


president and general 
manager and first as- 
sistant to the chief of 
Fort Worth’s great 
daily. His office which 
is also on the second 
floor is shown in the 
picture at the extreme 
right. 








No small part of the 
Star-Telegram’s success 
is due to the fact that 
cost has never counted 
to get “all the news.” 
The managing editor, 
James M. North, Jr., 
shown at the right, has 
played an_ important 
part in its success. Be- 
low are the plans of the 
first floor. 
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the electric light with the familiar letters “‘S-T.” The doors are huge, glassed and with a | a el CJ 

nd is and immaculate as the capitol at Washington. On the left as you enter the Star- O _ O CF CIO ¥. 

ss offi@no separate rooms, cubby holes, partitions or cages, the old style in office construc- ausiness [FR . 

eitherforridor is a long counter where customers are promptly waited upon. The floor of OFFICE ey 





no soum upon it. Every desk and table is new, not only in these two departments but in all 
wind@® length of this floor, affording ample light throughout. Elegant ceiling light fixtures 
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siness#partments is used by clerks of both, and here also is located a huge vault for the { [aoe E Ps] 
countf§ these devices working automatically, having almost seeming human intelligence, and ea oF 
ines row out the name of a subscriber when his time expires and they never fail. ceerne 
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The Star-Telegram’s bat- 
tery of presses, shown 
above, consists of two 
Goss octuples and one Goss 

uadruple, the latter for 
the comics, all three being 
manufactured especially for 
the Star-Telegram. here 
is still room for four more 


ones. A control board 


regulates the speed of the 
presses. A conveyor, the 
only one of its kind in the 
South (at left) carries the 
papers as rapidly as they 
come from the press to the 
mailing room, where they 
are delivered counted. This 
conveyor is operated by the 
press power. 


There is space in the 
basement for 350 tons of 
white newsprint paper (at 
right). Most newspaper 
plants keep the bulk of 
their white paper in store- 
houses and have room for 
but a few days’ supply. 
Cranes lift the rolls of 
paper to place on the 
presses. 


OO 
There is a sub-basement, iT ee | 4 kre \ 

- —. os mesten i= nce? \ 
oilers of large size, whic t — = ee. 

are equipped for burning == eR es Sa B sce LJ \ 

either gas, coal or oil. The 

lowest basement is twelve 

feet below sewer level, and 

all pits for the elevators 

and presses lead into a 

specially constructed sewer 

pit, from which drainage 

s automatically forced up ‘3 

to the main sewer. 





In the upper right hand 
corner is shown on¢ end of 
the mailing room. 


The basement, of which 
plan appears at right, holds 
the pressroom and paper oO 
store rooms. 
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The engravers and pho- 
tographers have their de- 
partments on the third 
floor. Engraving to the 
average man is a mystery. 
He turns in a photo to the 
Star-Telegram and the 
same day it comes out in 
print. 
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LIGHT AND AIR APLENTY IN MACHINE ROOMS 


In the sound proof addressing room pictured above, 
the machines keep the subscription lists up to 
minute and do almost everything but talk. 


The fourth and top floor contains the composing room, 
both for news and ad copy, and the stereotyping depart- 
ment. Twelve linotype machines are arranged close to 
the long stretch of windows, so that operators may have 
the best of light. Many of these machines are new and 
of course, are the latest models. There is not an anti- 
quated piece of machinery in the whole plant. Most of 
the heads are set on a monotype of latest design. There 
is another copy desk here, over which presides a “copy 
cutter,” who divides the news copy into takes for the 
printers. His desk, the proof desk, all of the type cases 
and overhead shelves are of steel. 

There is plenty of room in the composing room for 
additional linotype machines whenever required. 

At right is shown the pneumatic drop from sterotyping 
to pressroom. 


Here we 

have the 

plan of the 
STEREOTYPE ROOM it fourth floor, s 

which 

houses the 

mechanical 

departments. 
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HERE IS NO CROWDING IN ANY DEPARTMENT 











The stereotypers have 
plenty of room in their de- 
partment. Usually stereo- 
typers are shoved off into 
some corner with barely 
room in which to turn 
around, but with the instal- 
lation of all their machin- 
ery they are still far from 
crowded. Four steam 
tables, auto caster, metal 
pot, trimmer, shaver and 
casting boxes make up the 
principal stereotype ma- 


chinery. 





At the left is shown the 
nerve center of the plant + 
—an automatic controlled 
switchboard through 
which 50 house telephones 
are operated. At the left 
is a corner of the: great 
mailing room. 





The plant has its own 
artesian well, the John- 
son heat regulation sys- 
tem and a fan room, 
which automatically feeds 
each room of the building 
according to its tempera- 
ture. This and a refriger- 
ation plant enable cool air 
currents in the summer 
and even warmth in the 
winter. At the right is 
the floor plan of the base- 


ment mezzanine. 
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